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DOMESTIC CRITICISM. 


Naan criticism of one’s own family is not only the hard- 

est to bear and the hardest to escape, but the hardest 
to refute. It is generally just and true, and in its truth 
lies its sting. The members of one’s own family come 
down upon one heavily, and hit with unerring accuracy 
the weak place in the armor. They know exactly where 
to find it 

They are seldom excited by the catalogue of one’s per- 
fections read by an enthusiastic friend. ‘Ob yes,” they 
answer, calmly, ‘‘ what you say is true, but this ard that 
and the other imperfection offsets and spoils his good 
qualities. Necessarily you judge as an outsider; one’s 
family sees so much more clearly.” 

Polly has done something to distinguish herself—paint- 
ed a little picture or written a little story. Because of it 
she has received praise and attention. Are Polly’s prosaic 
brothers and sisters and staid father and mother worship 
ping at the shrine of her reputation? Not so. Secretly 
they consider the story somewhat overrated. They are 
confident that any member of the family could have suc- 
ceeded in painting a picture as well as Polly if that mem- 
ber had “‘ tried.” 

They also think that much of the praise bestowed upon 
Polly is misplaced. At least one half of it is due to the 
father and mother, from whom she derived ber ability, 
and to the other relatives who assisted in the educational 
And the other half should be administered with 
some reservation, lest Polly think herself better than the 
rest of them, and demand more sympathy and deference 
in conseqg uence 

Beyond all this they are quite aware that whatever rev- 
erence you may pay to Polly's talent is one thing, but 
that Polly herself is something quite different and apart 
from her talent, and that those who admire her know 
comparatively little of the real Polly. 

Trying it offen is to hear our talents, which are prized 
by discriminating friends, slighted or openly flouted by 
our own families. It is quite as painful to hear our tri- 
fling faults of disposition, scarcely noticeable to outsiders, 
magnified by those who see them nearest. 

But the discipline is a healthy one, and even helpful, if 
we choose to so regard it. The genius that creates is its 
own reward and its own sustenance or it is worth nothing. 
The disposition which makes or mars love in daily life is 
what counts in the summing up of character. The soon- 
er we recognize the utility of family criticism, the sooner 
we shall outgrow it 


process 


THE NEW OPERETTA., 


W E had been talking of the new operatta. ‘‘ Some 

one asked me yesterday,” Mr, Bergen said, ‘* what 
I thought of it, and I told the fellow it seemed to me the 
composer had lost his memory since he wrote that first 
work of his which has had such a run,” and Mr. Bergen 
laughed like an old cat sneezing, it sounded—all sputter 
and spat and broken breath. Mr. Bergen always laughs, 
just in this way too, when he thinks he has said a good 
thing. The rest of us only look on, though there’s an 
effort with us toward the polite responsive smile, But 
there is really nothing less contagious than the merriment 
of a man enamoured of his own feeble wit. 

Fortunately Mr. Bergen comes to Mrs. Van Twiller's 
but seldom—once a year, perhaps, and then to pay a dut 
visit. He prides himself on his own punctiliousness. e 
meant to-day to change the subject, but Miss Stapleton— 
the Miss Stapleton whose engagement to an Italian of title 
has just been announced—Miss Stapleton, ignoring his 
pleasantry, felt called upon to argue with him. She likes 
to do that. 

“There is no originality anywhere in the world, Mr. 
Bergen,” she said. ‘* Everything has been said and written 
and sung a hundred times, I do not see why one should 
find fault with a man who makes life just that much 
pleasanter for the rest of us by giving us agreeable music, 
even if it be some old melody in a new form. The mu- 
sicians who criticise such a composer are the very ones 
who themselves are unequal to the task he has success- 
fully accomplished. It’s so easy for those who sit with 
folded hands to find fault with those whose hands are al- 
ways busy.” 

Mr. Bergen refused to answer. He was looking about 
the room in order to discover some one to whom he could 
repeat his joke. A man not prodigal of humor likes al- 
ways to make each joke go as far as he can carry it. Miss 
Stapleton, too, likes to feel that her observations are not 
lost. When Mr. Bergen hurriedly left us, having espied 
that amiable Mrs. Carter, who had just come in—(Mrs. 
Carter, he knew, would be sure to laugh when he did, She 
has laughed for years at the dullest of her husband's 
jokes, and lately at those of her overgrown son—laughed 
so sweetly and so cordially she has converted half the 
world into believing in them both}—when Mr. Bergen then 
joined Mrs. Carter, Miss Stapleton, bent on finishing her 
discussion, turned to us. iss Stapleton, by-the-way, 
likes to discuss the tendencies of the day, principles of 
good government, and the management of municipal 
affairs. Sbe is one of the greatest agitators we have on 
the subject of street-cleaning, though she still insists, for 
all that, on calling herself an anti-suffragist. Her friends 


say that the privilege of casting a single vote and having 
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done with it never would atone to her for the loss of an 
opportunity of ogy ogame y appeals to half a dozen 
or more Senators at Albany, and feeling that these appeals 
alone had accomplished some needed reform. This, 
though, has a tinge of malice in it I for one do not enjoy. 

“Men like Mr. Bergen,” she suid, ‘‘ understand very 
little of what are the needs of the times. We want less 
originality than we do cleanliness. Give us something 
which, without being vulgar, is yet funny, and you give us, 
in these days when all the world ivsists on being amused, 
something infinitely better, even if it has been said or 
done before, than if you gave us that impossibility—a re- 
frain never heard on earth before. I know very well 
what Mr. Bergen means. The first few notes of all the 
songs in that opera seem notes of songs you have heard 
before. It is only the way in which the after-flight is 
taken that makes the song new. But I do not see why 
one need object to that. t least you can sit through the 
performance without feeling ashamed of being there at 
all. I'm not a prude, but I am ashamed of half the things 
I see. Ihave a young cousin, never in New York before, 
whom I want to entertain, and it has been a problem to 
know what plays to see. We are hardened to certain ex- 
travagances on the stage, but they can’t be nice if we 
hesitate about introducing another to them. So I, for 
one, don’t care how little originality a man has if he’s at 
least wholesome.” 

We agreed afterwards, Mrs. Van Twiller and I, that 
this is not the time of year for discussion. We did not 
have a pleasant afternoon. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
LIFE UPON WHEELS. 


OOKING out from the window on any of our city 
squares one sees a swarm of flies or midges circling in 
the air. Then, looking down upon the pavement, one sees 
a similar swarm of human beings, less numerous than the 
winged creatures, but equally active, each speeding be- 
tween two wheels with a swiftness that reminds the be- 
holder of that mysterious “life within the wheels” as 
seen by the Hebrew prophet in his mighty vision. The 
marvel is that day by day this human swarm increases; 
there are perceptibly, one would say, more bicycles visi- 
ble on Tuesday than on Monday, on Wednesday than on 
Tuesday; and the number that will have accumulated by 
Saturday or Sunday next baffles the imagination. All the 
factories are so overburdened with orders that they can 
ouly promise for a mouth or two in advance, and perhaps 
fail in their promises. The bicycle levels all social dis- 
tinction; the fine lady quits her carriage and her footmen, 
and leaves them SS her while she propels her- 
self; and, on the other hand, the bicycle effects a practi- 
cal lowering of rent to the journeyman mechanic, because 
it enables him to live farther from his daily work. It is 
an essential chapter in the emancipation of women; en- 
larges her horizon and abbreviates her garments. In some 
parts of the nation horses still do a part of the same office, 
but the day’s journey of a horse is as nothing beside that 
of the bicycle, and a horse is, as the late Dr. Teteass said, 
‘‘a profligate animal,” by reason of the expense of keep- 
ing him in cities. Even in point of danger the horse is 
far more perilous; the worst that can happen to a ma- 
chine is to upset and cease motion, whereas it is when a 
horse is overthrown that he becomes most dangerous. In- 
deed, the competition is so formidable that one can hardly 
demur at the caricature in the comic paper which repre- 
sents the disappointed animal as looking malignantly at 
the inanimate rival who is driving him out of business. 

It is, indeed, an open question whether, between electric 
cars and bicycles and self-propelling carriages, our grand- 
children will not be as unaccustomed to the sight of horses 
in city streets as we now are to seeing oxen there. When 
one sees the immensely rapid spread of the two-wheeled 
vehicle, especially for women, it is bard to conjecture what 
it may be in another ten or twenty years. It is not yet this 
last space of time since it was heralded all over the civ- 
ilized world that a thousand bicycles had been brought 
together at a meet in Coventry, England; but a thousand 
bicycles would already be a scanty provision for an Amer- 
ican city of the second or third rank. The present writer, 
going on a twenty-minute trip by electrics from a subaru 
toa certain city on a holiday, counted 280 moving bicycles 
on the way, no doubt missing enough to make up the 300. 
When we consider how my ! spaces of twenty minutes 
there are in a day, and that this was only one road into 
town among a dozen, the figures grow startling. Consider, 
.too, the vast freedom thus acquired by women, most of all, 
and in geveral by those hitherto housed and restricted— 
the knowledge of nature offered, the opportunity of visit- 
ing birds and flowers in their shy haunts, of visiting friends 
far away, dwelling in one town and making an afternoon 
call in another at a distance of twenty miles. The writer 
knew an energetic youth, employed in a large library, who 
spent his summer nights fifty miles from it, riding his bicycle 
daily to and fro, and leading the dance at the mountain 
hotel in the evening. The seven-leagued boots of the 
German fairy tales or the magic carpet of the Arabian 
Nights are fulfilled before our eyes for the school-boy. 
He wishes to be at a certain far-off spot, and, lo! he is there. 
The only person who bas yet done justice to the wonder 
of it all, perhaps, is the young girl who said that, when 
once mounted and in motion, she felt as if she were riding 
on @ soap-bubble. 

Or better than these was the solemn description given 
by the Prophet Ezekiel of that mystic combination of 
wheels and living creatures, in his first chapter. Had the 
old divine Flavel still lived, he would not only have writ- 
ten Husbandry Spiritualized, Navigation Spiritualized, but 
would have added Bicycling Spiritualized, and would 
have taken his text from Ezekiel: ‘‘ And the living crea- 
tures ran and returned as the appearance of a flash of 

lightning.” ‘* Now as I beheld the living creatures, behold 
one wheel upon the earth... .and their a and 
their work was as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel.” 
‘*And when the living creatures went, the wheels went 
by them... . for the spirit of the living creature was in the 
wheels. hen those went, these went; and when those 
stood, these stood .... for the spirit of the living creature 
was in the wheels.” Who knows but that the dim and 
remote suggestion of the prophet, ‘‘ When the living crea- 
tures were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were lifted 
up,” may yet be quoted when human ingenuity is car- 
ried yet farther, and when Mr. Maxim and his fellow- 
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laborers have transferred the bicycle from the earth to the 
air. Then perhaps will be quoted also that sublime cau- 
tion which we owe to a woman’s genius—that uttered by 
Mrs. Browning in ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” I give 
it as originally printed, not as afterwards weakened: 

“If we soared to meet the engine, © we stadt, the stese Se vies, 


If we wrapped the earth intensely with one hot electric * 
*Twere but power within our tether, no new epirit-power confer- 


rin 
And in lit ot great , nor bolde: in death.” 
iy e@ we were not greater nen, bor rm. Ww. i. 


e 


} hy! the first place let me give one or two hints about 
some pretty gowns that I have noticed lately, = 
cially at the annual recital of the Marchesi School, which 
brought out the usual large and fashionable audience at 
the Salle Erard. Some charming flowered crépons and ba- 
tistes were worn. A'crépon of pale green covered with 
sprays of flowers was made with the body of the corsage 
a blouse of n accordion - pleated’ mousseline de soie. 
This had a simulated pleat down the front of Venetian 
vint, of which the pattern was outlined with a slender 
lack thread and accented here and there with tiny 
spangles. The belt, which was of the same, was in the 
shape of a narrow pointed girdle. The collar and band 
around the elbow sleeves were of black satin ribbon. 
This might be easily reproduced in all sorts of things, but 
care must be taken to Cave the effect of the lace dainty, 
and not heavy. 

Another gown, very simple, but very fresh and sum- 
mery looking, was of flowered batiste, with the belt and 
band around the elbow of white satin. The only trim- 
ming was a wide Henri Deux collar edged with deep yel- 
low lace. This turned over from the neck, without being 
finished with a neck-band, and I thought it a very -_. 
effective way of making summer gowns. An equally 
simple but very pretty crépon was black, trimmed only 
with leaf-green ribbons. By leaf green I mean the bright 
green of spring leaves. The corsage of this dress was 
made with a sort of surplice front, with a ruche of rib- 
bon frilled into one side of it, while the belt, collar, and 
bands at the sleeves were of the same. Worn with a 
large hat trimmed with any amount of pink roses the 
whole was charming. - A blouse was of pink silk covered 
with tiny Louis Seize bow-knots made with flat pleats on 
the shoulders to simulate the sleeves that begin at the 
collar, which have been reintroduced this year. A band of 
ribbon covered the shoulder seams finished at the top 
with great fluffy bows. ‘The front of the blouse was 
made with a wide pleat, with lace pleated over the silk 
pleat as far as the bust and falling on each side in jabot 
ends. Other blouses of charming figured taffetas were 
simply made with loose blouse fronts and very full bal- 
loon sleeves, and finished at the neck with strips of em- 
broidery forming a square neck. There was no high 
collar. - 

One characteristic of this year’s gowns is that with the 
voluminous skirts which oneag od show their linings when 
they are held up, the linings have come to be almost as 
much a feature of the toilette as the dress itself. The |it- 
tle godet coats and the skirts are lined with” the same 
stuffs, and one sees a bright scarlet reflection to the wrong 
side of navy blue, or a ap ! effect of flowered taffeta, or 
a striking bit of plaid. Another thing one begins to 
notice is that the.chic hats for travelling and every-day 
wear are very much like the English perme hats that we 
used to see years ago. They have rather high crowns, 
turn up on each side, and are worn over the forehead. 
Another pretty fashion that I notice is the great fancy for 
gowns of black cloth trimmed with white. They are not 
common, and seem always good style when one does see 
them. A very pretty one worn at the Marchesi recital was 
of black cloth, made with a short godeted coat, with revers 
of white satin under guipure lace opening on a vest of the 
same. The coat was lined with white satin, and with 
this was worn a toque of yellow straw trimmed with 
black quills and pompons. Another gown of black satin 
was made with a sort of blouse opening down the front 
on a little vest of guipure over white satin. The blouse 
was edged with a trimming that had the effect of smock- 
ing, in blue and white, something like white cording form- 
ing a net-work over the blue, and there was a wide collar 
that fell over the sleeves. 

So much for fashions, of which my soul has grown a 
little weary, and I shall be glad when we are all of us 
ready for the summer, and can go off and consider the 
lilies of the field, or something else that never suggests 
clothes. We are not wholly given over to the pomps and 
vanities, however, even in Paris. This week l've heard a 
great deal of good music, beginning with a delightful 
concert in the Theatre Mondain, given by Mile. Gayraud 
Pacini, the music-teacher of the Prince of Wales. I stum- 
bled on it by the merest chance, in the midst of shopping 
and no end of engagements, and found it one of those lit- 
tle bijoux that one is continually coming across in Paris—- 
gems that are born to shed their pure rays serene for the 
few und not forthe many, Imagine having the Kreutzer 
Sonata, divinely played, with violin accompaniment, fall 
unexpectedly into the beauty of a May afternoon, with all 
its sunshine and its birds! Then came that delicious little 
thing, Leconte de Lisle’s ‘‘ Elves,” recited by Mile. Du 
Minil, of the Francais, with accompaniment composed and 
played by Thomé. Diaz de Soria, a favorite salon singer 

here, with an unusually beautiful tenor voice and unusu- 
ally artistic manner, sang Bemberg’s ‘‘ Un Ange est Venu” 
and David's ‘‘ Reverie,” and altogether it was a perfectly 
charming concert. Then I’ve heard this week two youn 
American girls, Miss Minna Kellogg, of New York, an 
Miss Isabel Dodd, of Boston, who are just about finishing 
their studies in Paris and ready to sing in public. They 
are both charming girls, of high social position, who will 
certainly bave much success. Success, indeed, Miss Kel- 
loge has already had—in New York, where she gave 
a delightful recital last winter at the Waldorf; in England, 
where she sang at Lady Jeune’s and elsewhere, and a 
few days ago at the Trocadero, in Paris, where she sang 
in concert. She has a@ fine mezzo-soprano voice, of unu- 
sual compass atid power, very artistically trained. Miss 
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Dodd's voice is a soprano of lovely quality, perfectly fresh 
and pure, and exquisitely flexible and even. She will prob- 
ably make a début this summer as a drawing-room sing- 
er in the smart American world, where she fs certain to 
have great success, 

A little while ago I heard Madame Emma Nevada for 
the first time in many years—not since she made her début 
in opera in America. I knew she lived in Paris, that she 
never sang here, and I had a vague idea that her voice 
had gone off since her marriage and the birth of her little 
girl. She sang at the church of the Passionist fathers 
on Easter Sunday, and just before starting for Spain, 
where she is singing now in Grand Opera, gave a tea, 
where she sang for a few of her friends, and where her 
charming little daughter Mignon danced the serpentine 
dance for them, which she has been learning as an accom- 
plishment from Loie Fuller. Emma Nevada is one of 
the greatest artists in Europe, I was surprised to find on 
hearing her sing. Her voice is not large enough for the 
Paris Grand Opera, as I hardly think it would be large 
enough for the Metropolitan in New York. But it is a 
voice marvellous in the pureness of its intonation, in its 
power of giving you the impression that each note is a 
gem linked to another gem on a golden thread. It is her 
phrasing that is so wonderful, and the beautiful richness 
and exquisite purity of her tone. Madame Nevada Palmer, 
when she is not away singing in Russia or Spain or Italy 
or Germany—in all of which countries she is a great fa- 
vorite, especially in Spain and Russia—lives a very simple 
and domestic life, in a pretty apartment on the Avenue 
Wagram, with her husband and chiki, to both of whom 
she is devoted. She objects to publicity of all sorts, re- 
ceives only a very carefully chosen circle of friends, and 
in her private life has nothing of the stage or professional 
about her. 

The theatres are beginning already to close for the sum- 
mer. The Renaissance, Sarah Bernbardt’s theatre, has 
set the example, and the divine Sarah has gone to Brus- 
sels, She is writing her life, which will appear soon, with 
an account of all her journeyings in the world. The 
Académie Francaise has elected a new perpetual secretary, 
M. Gaston Boissier, a professor of Latin poetry at the Col- 
lége de France. He is a man who unites a great deal of 
learning with a great deal of charm, for his mind possesses 
the rare faculty of being at home not only in antiquity, 
but in the present century at the same time. That is to 
say, he has a clever way of bringing out the resemblance 
between the past and the present that makes even the 
times of the Caesars seem modern, as when he traces a 
resemblance between the paganism of the Roman em- 
perors and the Christian religion of Napoleon III. M. Paul 
Bourget, who was elected to the Academy in May a year 
ago, will not be received till the 13th of June, so that he 
will have waited a year to be received. The story goes 
that Anatole France was proposed for the chair of Ca- 
mille Doucet, but when one of his friends spoke to him 
about it his answer was: ‘‘ The Academy—it’s all very well 
when one reaches it at the age that Coppée did. But 
when one is as old as I that sort of thing no longer in- 
terests.” If this be true, Anatole France will stay with 
Daudet among the immortals who have created their own 
immortality, without baving a government seal, so to 
speak, upon it. KATHARINE De Foxest. 





STYLISH BLACK GOWNS. 


\ HEN a fashionable dressmaker is asked for a stylish 
black gown suitable for morning wear both in town 
and country during the summer, she suggests one that is 
not only extremely chic, but is serviceable and practical 
as well—a gown of black mohair with a large collar of 
grass-linen and a belt of cream-white kid with a gold 
buckle. It is also further impressed upon the purchaser 
that the mohair must be very lustrous, and of the heavy 
yet smooth weave, the thick threads almost forming bas- 
ket squares, instead of the fine closely woven surface fa- 
miliar in alpaca, The collar of grass-linen may be em- 
broidered all over, or it may be made of many fine tucks 
with yellow lace insertions, but it must be very large, and 
of the natural écru or unbleached dark linen color. 
Among new designs for these gowns women who are 
supplied with blazers and still shorter jacket suits choose 
Paquin’s late model, a round waist with hollow box-pleats 
on an open blouse front, and a seamless back with a 
slightly lapped fold extending from each shoulder to the 
belt. The pleats on the front are merely reversed box- 
pleats, the box part turned in next the lining, leaving the 
two edges meeting outside. One such pleat extends from 
each shoulder, to droop on the belt directly in the middle, 
and is prettily decorated on the bust with twelve small, 
smooth, dull gilt buttons, six in a row down each edge, 
quite near together. The open V space from throat to 
belt is filled in with a plastron or chemisette of grass-linen 
in finely tucked bands alternating with half-inch inser- 
tions of yellow Valenciennes, and finished around the neck 
with a collar-band made of similar tucks and insertion 
edged top and bottom with narrow scalloped lace to 
match, This collar is gathered in two little frills in the 
back, and is hooked there. A very large collarette flaring 
out on the sleeves and square across the back, also of grass- 
linen, insertion, and edging, continues as revers down the 
open mohair front, showing the plastron between, and com- 
ing to a point near the belt. To decorate the front fur- 
ther a flat bow of open loops in Louis Quinze fashion is 
made of the yellow insertion neatly applied on the mo- 
hair at the end of the revers, two loops and an end 
being on one side, with the same on the other, making 
a complete tied bow when the front is hooked. With 
this goes a white kid belt, unless the wearer prefers black 
satin ribbon folded on the edge of the waist to make a 
belt an inch wide hooked in the back under a very small 
simply tied bow of two loops and two ends. The large- 
topped sleeves have six gilt buttons at the wrist on the 
seam disclosed by tucked batiste cuffs basted inside and 
turued back. The gored skirt five and a half-yards wide 
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is lined and interlined, the side breadths folding forward 
in a narrow lap on the front, and held at the top by rows 
of buttons, 

GRAS8-LINEN ACCESSORIES. 


Thé fancy for collars and other accessories of écru 
grass-linen on summer dresses grows rapidly, and each 
week novelties are shown among them, They are thought 
far more stylish as a finish to dark dresses of cré or of 
mohair than are the collars of heavy lace worn sum- 
mer or the velvet revers so long used. The grass-linen 
of which they are made is known to some as écru linen 
batiste and to others as grass-cloth. It is sheer and fine 
linen in the écru or unbleached tint of flax, a shade not 
always becoming, and requiring often a bit of yellow lace 
or a colored neck ribbon—violet or rose—to make it so. 
It is especially liked in very large collars wrought all 
over or else merely bordered with open eyeleted English 
embroidery, which is also known as Madeira-work ‘These 
are for sale in the shops in many stylish shapes—square 
cornered or pointed, flat or godeted, flaring out as epau- 
lettes, and coming down in front in revers or in a single 
point to the belt. Such a collar trims a black, corn-flower 
blue, or brown crépon waist as effectively as one of cream- 
white batiste and yellow Valenciennes trims light taffeta 
silks, or those of embroidered nainsook complete simple 
frocks of gingham or dimity. 

Cuffs of embroidered grass-liuen are made to match the 
large collarettes. There are also straight collar-bands of 
this embroidery, and many smaller pieces meant to turn 
over on a collar-band of ribbon. 

It is considered good style to have the entire blouse- 
waist of this écru aaron with dark blue canvas used for 
the sleeves and skirt. When completed by a stock-col- 
lar and narrow belt of rosy - violet velvet or satin this 
is a.favorite summer dress with young women and with 
girls still in their teens. The waist may be of plain linen 
or eyeleted, but it should have a large spreading collar, 
or else epaulettes trimmed with embroidery of the same. 

Embroidered bands of the grass-linen, in both close and 
open designs, button-hole stitched with darker brown, 
with white, or with the natural linen color, are sold by 
the yard. Their edges may be plain, so that the band can 
be inserted, or else both edges ure scalloped, so that it can 
be set on as a border, 


CREAMY BATISTE AND YELLOW LACE, 


Some small bits of creamy-white batiste, or lawn edged 
with narrow yellow Valenciennes insertion and lace, are 
sold separately in the shops, and when added to very 
simple gowns they give them an air of refinement and 
style. 

The Paquin points, already known to che reader as two 
small points, one turning over the top on each side of a 
collar-band of ribbon or of the dress goods, are now made 
of sheer white batiste and narrow yellow lace, and sold 
for 85 cents a pair. A second pair is often used as cuffs, 
but there are also much deeper cuffs accompanying some 
collar-points, and costing much more. 

Five ur six smal] squares, or else rounded points of the 
batiste or lace, are often sold together to put inside of the 
top of a collar-band, going all around it, and turning down 
on it. Batiste collar-bands are shown entirely of tiny tucks 
going around the neck, and edged all around with three- 
quarter-inch yellow Valenciennes. 

Old - fashioned chemisettes with tucked batiste fronts 
have turned-over collars entirely of tucks and yellow edg- 
ing, such as delighted the hearts of gentle-women a gen- 
eration or more ago. The collar is two inches deep and 
quite straight, and there are cuffs to match The finest 
and sheerest linen cambric collars with tucks run by 
hand were required by the refined taste of a past genera- 
tion, but in this practical and busy time machine-stitched 
tucks on transparent lawns are thought to be quite good 
enough. Tucked fronts of batiste in cream white and in 
colors with insertions and edgings of the universal yellow 
Valenciennes come ready a> 4 to place inside open 
blouse-waists. They are bought by the yard, or, rather, by 
a single length extending from the collar down, dropping 
about an inch on the belt. Large batiste collars cut in six 
sections, each bordered with insertion and lace, are very 
fashionable, and give a tasteful touch to the most prosaic 
gown, 

WHITE BATISTE WAISTS. 


Separate waists of white embroidered batiste to wear 
with various skirts as silk waists are worn at present 
promise to be very popular when warm summer days 
come. The embroidery is in all-over designs of open eye- 
let patterns, and the waists copy all the models now so 
popular. They have yokes, jacket fronts, drooping 
blouses, and box-pleats like those of other fabrics. Some 
pale buff batistes, much embroidered in compass or star 
patierns, are similarly made. Unfortunately the cool 
white waists cost from $12 upward; but economists and 
busy women who have but little time for planning out 
their gowns can buy one of these waists ready made, and 
by adding a very simple skirt of similar batiste, simply 
hemmed, will have a pretty and not very costly white 
frock made with little trouble. 


LINEN CRASH SUITS. 


For boating, yachting, and mountain wear inexpensive 
suits are made of Russian linen crash of écru flax shades, 
slightly rough, but cool to the touch, and very strong and 
durable. They havea short coat or open blazer with 
large loose sleeveS. A short skirt of six gored breadths 
is five yards wide. The whole suit is unlined, the edges 
being hemmed and stitched. They cost $9 75 ready made. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


YO rapid is the march of events in our land, and so 
short is the national memory, that the romance and 
dangers which attended the course of empire while taking 
her westward way are wellnigh forgotten. The prairie 
schooner has lumbered over the arid soil to the limbo of 
out-of-date vehicles, the mail-coach and pony express fol- 
lowing close behind, only in the realistic representations 
of the Wild West Show do their ghostly shadows loom. 
Even the whiz of Indian bullets has become a faint echo 
almost drowned in the rush of the Pullman train. 
As Bret Harte has preserved from oblivion the romantic 
figures of scout and miner of pioneer days, in like manner 
Mrs. Custer has recorded the services of those who ex- 
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changed war and war's alarms for duty in the Western 
wilds. Tenting on the Plains,‘ which reappears oppor- 
tunely ina new garb, presents many —. of frontier 
army life when the sixties had only half finished their 
course. Standing forth most clearly among these is the 
long stretch of sterile plain over which the army wagon 
creaks and jolts, almost bidden in clouds of alkali dust, 
while close at band rides the band of troopers led by a 
chief with the golden hair and bright eyes of Siegmund the 
Volsung. To those who renew their acquaintance with the 
story no words of commendation are necessary. The new 
reader will find that the personal character of the narra- 
tive detracts in no wise from its picturesqueness; it serves 
rather as an added charm, and deepens interest in a chap- 
ter from the life book of that Bayard of American sol- 
diery, General George A. Custer. 


Nowhere are new types more welcome than in fiction, 
and the novel-reader will acknowledge a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Henry Fuller for casting aside well-worn proper- 
ties, and in their place introducing upon the scene fresh 
unhackneyed characters. Following the vein so happily 
struck in The Cliff-Duwellers, Mr. Fuller has chosen the 
same great Western city as the locale of his latest novel. 
With the Procession® presents another realistic picture of 
the wealth, luxury, and crudity of life in restless, bust- 
ling, bragging Chicago, whose social centre, according to 
the book, is ‘‘only eighty years from the Massacre, and 
hardly eight hundred feet from the Monument.” The 
tale is one of social aspiration and determined effort; its 
text is comprised in Susan Bates’s motto, ‘‘ Keep up with 
the procession; head it if you can.” The uplifting of a 
staid and wealthy commercial family from the rut of cir- 
cumstance and habit into the ranks of fashionable life is 
a task pot without its difficulties. To be sure the society 
to which the clever elder daughter and the ambitious 
younger daughter aspired is hardly solid wood, but then 
the veneering is skilfully done. A great part of the effort 
in passing these imitation portals lay in the unpromising 
nature of the head of the family. David Marshall did the 
only thing he could do, wonted to do, and was proud to 
do—supply an extensive area of the town with assorted 
groceries. Fifty years’ practice over the same road with 
no particular vista at its end had convinced him that whole- 
sale commerce was the purpose of his being, and this be- 
lief had engendered in him a sort of patient complacency. 
Outside this somewhat limited field ‘‘ he had no profound 
apprehension of social values, no clear-cut conception of a 
social career.” An additional hinderance in the upward 
path was in the materfamilias, whose mental horizon in- 
creasing wealth failed to widen, who clung inflexibly to 
the annual ay Bormey and who held still more pertina- 
ciously to the quaint household gods set out in inartistic 
array on the mahogany ‘‘ whatnot” of her early married 
days. But the bright lexicon of Chicago youth knows not 
the word ‘‘ fail”; the hegira was accomplished; whether 
the result was worth the struggle the readers may decide 
for themselves. 

In the present novel Mr. Fuller shows anew the pos- 
session of keen power of observation, a nicety of analysis, 
charm of diction, and a sense of humor peculiarly Amer- 
ican. As a word-painter he has depicted his figures with 
broad strokes of the brush, and yet has had due regard 
for details; the colors with which his palette is set may 
sometimes seem a little hard, but the likenesses they pro- 
duce are unmistakable. 


A slight process of transferrence would ascribe to Mr. 
Zangwill the title which he has bestowed upon that pow- 
erful character study, The Master.’ In the career of Mat- 
thew Strang, the Nova Scotia fisherman’s son, Mr. Zang- 
will has stated a broad proposition—what constitutes true 
Art, and the relation the artist bears to the world at large, 
whether he be a mere cold-blooded student experimenting 
in lights and shadows, values and effects, or whether he 
be ‘‘a divinely appointed alchemist sent to transmute the 
dross of the world’s pain to the gold of Art for the world's 
pleasure.” ‘Phe course of the story affirms the latter purt 
of the proposition. 

Art is the mistress to whom Matthew Strang dedicates 
himself before his goddess had even assumed tangible 
shape to his boyish eyes, to whom he brings the toil of 
early years, for whom he starves in a London garret, for 
whom he sacrifices himself upon the altar of a loveless 
marriage, for whom he dashes aside the love of the soul 
and the love of the senses, and at whose feet he lays final- 
ly his hard-won victory. To him came in peculiar degree 
the isolation and the suffering which is the price great 
genius pays for the privilege of over-consciousness.. Keen 
artistic sense came hand in hand with enlarged capacity 
for suffering; the music which sounded in his ears was 
pitched alwaysin a minor key; love brought with it only the 
necessity of renunciation; what he strove for was reached 
only when the desire was gone; bodily and spiritual hun- 
ger was his, and the feast came without savor. But out 
of the travail was born Art—strong and sincere; the bat- 
tle of life brought with it mastery of his own soul, and 
from the depths of anguish shone forth at last truth im- 
mortal. ' 

It is not necessary nor would it be fair to indicate the 
story further, the reader must get its charm at first band. 
Yet it may be said that it is not a novel to be read un 
advisedly or lightly; it is not one to be slurred over or 
skipped; a close perusal will bring its own reward. The 
course of the tale vibrates between Nova Scotia and Eng- 
land, but there is no violence in the transition. The story 
is thronged with characters of every rank and calling— 
Yankee skipper, Whitechapel bird-stuffer, pert serving- 
maid, lady of high degree, artistic cobbler, painter, critic, 

icture-dealer, and canting deacon—but all fall naturall 
into place, and contribute their share toward the unfold- 
ing of the plot. The language is that of a master-hand, 
the descriptions are oe and in the chatter of the 
artists’ club the author indulges in some keen and quiet 
sarcasm at the Philistivism of British art, *‘ the art of the 
future and the future of art.” And the sum of it all is 
embraced in Matt’s question, ‘‘ What Master he bas fol- 
lowed in his sacrifice, or what Master, working impertur- 
bably, moulds life at his ironic, inscrutable will?” 

ADALINE W. STERLING. 
1 Tenting on the Plains. By Mre. E. B. Custer, New York : Harper 


& Brothers. 
® With the Procession. A Novel. By Henry B. Fuller. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 
3 The . A Novel. By I. Zangwill, New York: Harper & 
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TENNIS. 
LTHOUGH the results will not be manifest for 
LX some time yet, the tennis championships for 
the coming summer are now being decided on many 
Undoubtedly it is the early tennis-player 
who catches the prize It does not require a seer 
to predict that the devoted ones, who are already 
well in training, will be far more likely to prove 
winners than their over-confident rivals, who trust 
i three or four weeks’ preliminary practice 
Most of the clubs began play unusually early this 
year. It has generally been considered that to use 
the ground before the lst of M Ly was to injure it 
or less seriously, and the opening of the sea- 
deferred until a week or two after 
thatdate. But the need of sufficient practice for the 
first ts of the of which occur 
early in June, has been strongly felt; hence the ef- 
forts to get the courts into condition sooner than 
bas hitherto been customary. The West Side Ten 
nis Club, now probably the foremost one in this 
led the procession by opening its five excellent 
courts about the middle of April. During the next 
week the Kings County Tennis Club, of Brooklyn, 
and many other organizations in both cities follow 
ed; and by the first week in May the campaign 
was fairly begun everywhere 


courts 


more 
on was often 
some 


evel season 


city 


It is rather a noteworthy fact that, 
despite its many large clubs, New York 
city cannot boast of many fine women 
players. At least, if they exist, they do 
not take part in the prominent contests. 
The winners of last year’s tournaments, 


and those who, while not victorious, 
p yved themselves able wielders of the 
racket, came from various places, but 
there was not one, if I remember cor 
recy, who had acquired her skill in 
Gotham 


One reason for this may undoubtedly 
be found in people’s early departure 
from town for the country. The warm 
weather brings a considerable falling off 
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Fig. 1.—Tennis Gown.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Back or 
Tennis Gown, Fie. 1. 
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in the attendance of women at the local courts. At 
the summer resorts or country places to which they 
go the tennis-grounds are either too much in demand 
or too poor in quality to afford proper practice. Con- 
sequently the idea of playing to win matches is 
dropped, and much of the skill gained during the 
spring is lost again. 

Then there is always a hesitancy on the part of new 
and comparatively inexperienced players about enter- 
ing the large tournaments, They Jack confidence in 
their own powers, and are afraid of making a poor 
showing when brought into competition with experts. 
This is a mistake, for one can never tell of what she 
is capable until she attempts something difficult enough 
to test her skill. Tennis, like any other sport, must be 
recruited each season with new and younger players to 
take the places of those who have been prominent for 
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CHEMISETTES TO WEAR witH JackeT-Bopice. 
For pattern and description see No. VIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 














Fig. 2.—Srarreep Corron Gown wirn Drapep CoLiar. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 











Youne Lapy’s Tennis Gown. 
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several years, and who for various reasons are gradually 
dropping out of the race. An instance of the sudden ad- 
vance to the front rank of players who until then had been 
almost unknown outside a rather small circle was the win- 
ning of all the honors in the Women’s Championship at 
Philadelphia last year by Miss Helen Hellwig and Miss 
Juliette Atkinson, both of Brook!yn. The contestants of 
previous years had not expected to find such formidable 
opponents in these young players, and the outcome of the 
tournament was a complete surprise to every one. 


Miss Hellwig, the champion of the United States, be 
gan her season’s practice about three weeks ago on the 
courts of the Kings County Club in Brooklyn. It is well 
known in the club that Miss Hellwig does not require 
nearly so long a time as most players to get into training 
She is playing a fine game now, and will be a very strong 
defender of the Wissahickon Challenge Cup. Miss Atkin- 
son, who holds the championship in doubles with Miss 
Hellwig, and the Middle States championship in singles, 
has been on the courts almost every day since they open 
ed, and is practising with a will. She is playing surpris 
ingly well, too, for the beginning of the season. In fact, I 
cannot see that she has lost anything during the winter, 
for her work seems to me as good now as when she was at 
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her best last year. Her 
back-hand strokes are a 
clever feature of her 
play, and she succeeds 
thereby in taking some 
apparently impossible 
balls. Her short stature 
causes her to lose a good 
many high lobs, but she 
is determined to miss as 
few as may be, and never 
ceases to try for a ball 
until it is actually out of 
her reach. 


One of the most trou 
blesome tennis strokes 
to play against is the cut, 
because the twist which 
it gives to the ball pre 
vents it from bounding 
much. There are not, 
however, many occasions 
when this stroke is ad 
visable, so that a player 
who tries to use it very 
often does not show the 
best judgment, and is 
apt to incur more loss 
than gain. It is not a 
good plan to grow so 
foud of one particular 
stroke that you use it to 
the exclusion of others 
which are often more 
suitable. Each player 
must naturally have an 
individuality of style, 
but one ought to try to 
master several different 
methods of play in order 
to be able to compete 
with all comers. 


Handicap tournaments 
enjoy a deserved popu- 
larity, despite the dislike 
felt for them by not a 
few fine players. It is 
doubtless true that those 
who play poorly are 
sometimes unduly assist- 
ed by the odds given 
them, and the scratch 
entries placed at a dis- 
advantage, but the handi- 
capping is very fair on 
the whole, and the sys- 
tem is continually being 

rfected. It is absolute. 
y necessary that there 
should be an arrange- 
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ment of this kind in order to give some chance to the less 
skilful players. There must always be widely differing 
classes of contestants. With no encouragement, the weak- 
er ones, feeling the hopelessness of the attempt, would 
drop out of competition, the number of players in tour- 
naments would be greatly reduced, and the spread of the 
game would receive a most decided check. The danger 
that any one may intentionally play badly in order to se- 
cure a handicap is very small. All are sufficiently ambi- 
tious to rise to a higher class and ultimately play on 
equal terms with the foremost. 

The Orange Tennis Club, on whose grounds the Middle 
States championship contest is to be held, has changed the 
date of the tournament from June 26th to June 10th. 
The former date was the same as that of the women’s 
championship at Philadelphia, and the change has given 
much satisfaction to many who want to play in both 
events, Miss Atkinson, in particular, would have been 
placed at a disadvantage, for she would have been obliged 
to forfeit her claim to the Middle States trophy, which she 
won last year, in order to appear at Wissahickon. 

ApeLia K, BRarnerp. 


FRENCH HOME TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


N attempt to revive barége was made last summer, 

and it is now the prospective successor of crépon, 
which is not only fashionable, but is so popular that it is 
in danger of becoming too common. The difficile Parisi- 
ennes soon weary of a fabric, and for a change have rea 
dily adopted barége—a thin smooth wool, more nearly 
transparent than most crépons, and of scarcely perceptible 
weight. A modern touch is given to this old-time ma- 
terial by brightening up its dull surface with brilliant 
spangles of jet put on in broken stripes and dashes in ir 
regular but very effective fashion. 

hese same exigeant French women are also insisting 
that greater variety must be given to the designs of their 
gowns—that they shall not all have round waists, belts, 
and blouses, but that basques, which so many find be 
coming, shall also be used. Both these demands—for the 
barége and the basque—are met in the gown from the 
Maison Worth worn by the graceful woman illustrated by 





FRONT VIEW OF PARIS GOWN ON FRONT PAGE, 








Sandoz. The barége of this gown is black, lighted by 
a meteoric design of large jet — les. The corsage 
opens in front, and is terminated in the back by basques 
in full godets bordered with wide points of écru guipure 
Jace. An inner front of the waist is gathered very full, 
and held by two large chouz of black satin, while the back 
is smoothly fitted, and nearly covered by points of the 
guipure. Very large sleeves of plain barége reach only 
to the elbow, where there is a small cuff, and are divided 
around the middle by three undulating pleats caught up 
by satin chour. A satin stock-collar has a chou of the 
same on its sides. The barége skirt, hanging loose and 
separate over a silk foundation, is streaked with jet span- 
gles, and is bordered at the foot with rows of these glitter 
lng jets. 


SMOKING FLAX. 
BY MARTHA MoCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


T was a rather hazardous thing—giving my daughter 

her name,” Delight’s mother said sometimes to her 
husband's sister as they two sat watching the girl flit 
about the house 

The sister answered usually with a little sniff which 
she masked as a sigh: ‘* Well, no—not quite hazardous, 
but it seems to me foolish. I hate those sentimental 
names; besides, I did so want a niece called Violet Caro 
line.” 

Then Mrs. Keith, the mother, smiled softly and shook 
her head, murmuring: “ She is a delight—you can’t deny 
that, Marion. And she might so easily have been—well, 
different. That is what I meant when I said it was a 
risk.’ 

Delight never heard them; they were far too wise for 
that, even if they had not been gentlewomen. They lived 
quietly in the big square house which a Keith had built 
seventy-five years before and christened Mill-Brae. He 
was Scotch and a mill-owner, you see, hence the name. 
It endured, though the mill was now a tumbling ruin, 
with stones idle these twenty years, and a mossy wheel 
creaking desolately over the empty race. 

A massy stone dam had held the tumbling stream in a 
deep glassy ae: But in the year Delight was born 
there came floods which made a breach in it so deep 
and wide, repair came to be very much a question of re- 
building. It would have been no question at all to the 
old mill-founder or his son. The third Keith was of 
different mettle. Either he threw back to some remote 
roving moss-trooper in the Keith pedigree, or was in 
himself the restless reaction from the overstrain of his 
more immediate progenitors. 

He hated mills and milling—all the round of life, indeed, 
in the quiet rich country. College had given him a taste 
of another sort of existence. He had gone the pace there 
at such a rate he was sent down at the close of his second 
year. Then Marion, his sister, decided that early mar- 
riage alone could save him from utter shipwreck. She 
casily brought her paralytic father to the same mind. 
Dorothy Wane’s face did the rest. There was a keen ar- 
tistic leaven throughout Stuart Keith’s weakness. He 
went mad over this girl, who had Spanish eyes set in a 
rose-leaf face under bates hair of the purest pale gold. 

So they were married before he was come to one-and- 
twenty. Fora while it seemed they needs must live happ 
ever after. But when the father died suddenly, the flood 
descended, and the expected son and heir proved a tiny 
durk-browed daughter, Stuart began to be restless as a 
caged wild beast. At last he said to Marion, carefully 
avoiding her eye 

‘T must get out of this! I am going away—to the city 

'o Europe, maybe! You tell Dorothy; she will not 
mind, now she has the baby.” 

‘When are you coming back?” Marion asked, indiffer- 
ently, as though her heart were not hot within her. 

‘I don't know—in a year maybe, or five! I—I can’t 
breathe here. We have loads of money, you know. Why 
should I waste my youth in trying to make more?” Stuart 
suid, fretfully. ‘* You can’t understand, Marion—no wo- 
man can— what it is to have a man’s impulses — and 
needs.” 

No,” Marion said, her lips slowly whitening. ‘‘ But 
this I do know—if the Lord had given me the chance to 
be born a man and a Keith, I would not throw it away.” 

That was the only reproach he heard. Dorothy, playing 
with the baby’s small hands, agreed tranquilly that it was 
best he should go alone. When he began to say incole- 
rently that after a while, perhaps, when he had found out 
the career which best suited him, or had hit upon an ideal 
place, or had discovered what things she would really care 
to see, she might come—he was sure she would come— 
she checked him. Smiling still, with the pink baby palm 
close against her lips, she said, very gently: 

* No, dearest. I love home; I want our Delight to love 
it too. You will come back to us, and we shall have hap- 
py days in it, when you have seen all the big world can 
show you.” 

He did come back a half-dozen times in the first ten 
years, yet there was no more talk of taking Dorothy and 
the child to share his wanderings. He was educating his 
eye and art sense, he told those at home. After a while 
he meant to go into the business of buying and selling 
pictures and like beautiful things. Though he himself 
could never be an artist, real artists had assured him of 
the value of his perceptions. When once they were prop- 
erly trained he might hope to rank easily among the world's 
great virtuosi 

Curiously it was Marion who listened to it all with a 
sense of intolerable wrong. She was cold with the pas 
sionate Scotch coldness which can set name and blood in 
the place of tenderer ties. -It hurt her most sensitive fibre 
to know that the last Keith was but a shadowy memory 
of whom they gossiped, among the men he ought to have 
dominat:d. Dorothy, loving her husband, saw with love's 
clear eyes what martyrdom life together must prove to 
both. They were better apart, she felt, in spite of her 
heartache and longing for love. ‘‘She was not born a 
Keith,” Marion said to herself. ‘ Besides, she bas the 
child.” 

Then be came no more. His letters grew fragmentary, 
and at last ceased altogether. Through the banker who 
sent quarterly remittances they knew he was alive and 
well. Yet the two women in the big house said nothing 
harsh of him. They were proud, with a delicate pride 
which drew a veil of reticence over the crouching fear in 
the depths of each heart. He was Stuart Keith; he was 
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Delight’s father; they must speak no word of him that 
all their world might not hear. 

They even made brave pretence to that world of know- 
ing all about him—and purposing some day to join him. 
Delight had Christmas and birthday gifts in his name 
long after he had ceased to give a sign that he knew of 
her existence. ‘Phat was Marion’s doing at first. When 
Dorothy found it out, Miss Keith said difficultly, looking 
over the other's head, 

‘I hate an acted lie almost more than a spoken one, 
but it seems so hard that Delight should not keep her 
memory of—him.” 

Dorothy pressed her hand. She had somehow an in- 
finite pity for this other woman. 

*‘ Delight must make up to you for so much,” she said; 
then, with a little laugh, ‘‘I almost wish sometimes that 
she was a Violet Caroline.” 

A raré creature, this Delight, when the slipping years 
had brought her to womanhood. Golden-haired in spite of 
her dark brows—the tawny dead-leaf gold that goes with 
eyes full of green lights, and Se as a summer sky. 
Keith blood had moulded the mother’s rose-leaf face into 
something nobler than beauty. Stuart, the father, was 
slight, darkish, effeminately handsome, yet had transmitted 
to his child a gracious strength which was the hall-mark 
of his race. 

Of course she had lovers. The new rector of the little 
stone church on the hill lost his heart and head before he 
had been three months in the parish. Young Calverley, 
son of the family lawyer and himself a junior in the firm, 
began to nourish a tender sentiment for her and her in- 
heritance by the time she was out of short frocks. The 
brothers Enderby adored her impartially, agreeing among 
themselves that if one of the three could marry her, he 
must make up to the other two by letting them have the 
mill-seat,upon which they had for years cast covetous eyes. 

For Enderby plantation lay broadside to it across the 
idle stream, whose idleness vexed mightily its energetic 
neighbors. Both banks of it were Keith lands,which had 
fallen to Marion in the division of the estate. She would 
not part with a foot that ever her fathers had owned. It 
was certain, though, that Delight would inherit it, even 
if she did not marry Allan Wallace. He was her aunt's 

rime favorite: there was friendship between Keiths and 
allaces as old as the house at Mill-Brae. Older, in fact, 
since the two young Scotchmen had grown up in the 
same county, had sailed over sea in the same ship, and 
together struck out for the rich interior where later they 
found fortune. 

Nobody—not even Dorothy—dreamed it, but Marion 
had a stronger reason for preferring young Allan. He 
would have been her son, not another's, if only she had 
been wise enough to be foolish and blushing when she 
had sat a pattern of severe young-womanhood. His fa- 
ther had loved her dumbly, and lacked assurance to beat 
down her malieny uard. Then his cousin came to live 
with them—a girl full of light coquetry. It was easy 
for her to dazzle poor Robert into a belief of love for her 
—easier still to marry him, with his elders on her side. 
They resented Marion Keith’s reserve as some way a tis- 
praise of their son, and were eager to requite it with a 
flaunting of nuptial finery. 

Marion danced at the wedding quite as she had done at 
other merrymakings when Robert Wallace was free and 
her lover. She was older than her brother; he was at 
college when all this came to pass. She did not admit, 
even to her own consciousness, the hurt she had got. But 
when her father called her to hear his new will read, she 
said, indifferently: 

“Give me what you choose, father, much or little. I 
shall be content if <= is absolutely mine. I want no- 
thing in trust for—anybody ; I shall have only Marion Keith 
to look after, and know I can take care of her.” 

** Yes, you can take care of her,” the old man said, nod- 
ding his head. Then the reading went on, and Marion 
knew herself an equal and absolute heir to the Keith for- 
tune. What she did not know was that her father had 
guessed shrewdly the attitude of the elder Wallaces. This 
was his answer to the slight put upon his daughter. 

All that was so far back it was hardly more than a 
dream to Marion until Robert's son, young Allan, came 
courting Delight. Both his parents had died when he 
was a little lad, and he had fallen into the way of saying 
Aunt Marion before he was in trousers. He was ons 
and straight and tall, ugly with the trust-compelling ugli- 
ness that is better than Ps looks, a thought awkward and 
silent, yet in action full of the finest, most chivalric cour- 
tesy—Marion’s son in soul whatever his blood lines. 

For some nineteen years of her life he thought of De- 
light only as Mrs. Keith’s little daughter. He had been 
always exquisitely kind to her in a blundering big-boyish 
fashion. Then one spring morning it fell out that he rode 
at her elbow down to the old mill. Overhead the little 
new leaves were dancing and quivering out into the clear 
sunshine. Dew drip) still from among the lowermost 
boughs. Robins sang riotously the joy of nesting-time, 
doves cooed deep in the gold-green woodlands, orioles 
new come from the warmer South fluted delicately in the 
orchard tangle where the lacy green held still a mist of 
bloom half spent. 

Redbirds in the thickets dropped a rain of bold notes 
or made curves of winged flame in their darting flights. 
Flowers of the air, they quite put out of countenance the 

ler flowers of the grass, the hedge-row, the woodland. 

ret dogwoods s soa a blossomy silver sea about the 
taller stems, scarlet maple wove gemmy fringe along the 
water-side, and here and there in sequestered sylvan re- 
cesses you caught the gleam, the perfume of the honey- 
dew flower. . 

As they rode almost in silence, Allan now and then let 
his eyes fall upon Delight. The soul of the spring-time 
ape into him—it was as though scales had fallen which 

ad held him blind. He saw her the sum, the pattern of 
all the charm about them. She was Life! she was Love! 
and he thenceforward her worshipper. 

On they went through a world enchanted. Presently 
he turned in the saddle and let his fingers fal! softly over 
Delight’s bridle-hand. 

“‘T love you,” he said, simply, looking straight into her 
eyes. She her horse away from him and touched 
the beast into a gallop. Yet, over her shoulder, she beck- 
oned him to follow, and when he came up to her, gave 
him the prettiest sidelong glance. He wondered ecstati- 
— not that she chose to ignore his speech, but that, lis- 


ng to it, she did not turn utterly away from him. 
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He could have done nothing else. Loving her, he must 
speak out. He would not press ler—annoy her with per- 
ennial protestation. 

By-and-by—he never went further. He was as one who 
stands upon the brink of a great gulf into which he lacks 
courage to cast his eyes. 

Delight grew to love the old mill more and more as the 
summer waxed to fullflush. She spent days there, some- 
times reading in a high upper room, oftener scrambling 
over the bluff at one side, or dabbling in the water where 
it foamed and flashed through the broken dam. “ Poor 
stream! It must be so glad to go free,” she said once to 
her aunt Marion, standing stern and straight back of her. © 
Marion drew a sharp breath. .Was the leaven of unrest 
beginning to stir in the girl as in her father? She turned 


‘silently away. The next minute she smiled over her 


pang, for Delight was calling eagerly as she planted her 
small foot on one of the gray stones. 

‘** Auntie Marion! Promise me you will not let the En- 
derbys ever have our stream! They are good fellows— 
but, oh, so deadly thrifty and practical, I cannot bear to 
think of them harnessing my dancing water. We will 
keep that—keep it happy and idle—as long as we live. If 
only papa— Aunt Marion,! have a great mind to go,fetch 
him home, and tell him his land is lonely without its mas- 
ter.” 

**He will come —if we leave him alone long enough ; 
he never would be coaxed or driven,” Marion said, turn- 
ing her eyes away as she spoke. 

slight laughed softly. ‘It is plain he had no one 
like you or mamma to bring him up,” she said. ‘ Sup- 
pose I should suddenly turn wilful, Auntie Marion? What 
fn the world would you, my good angels, do?” 

‘* Wait and see,” Miss Keith said. ‘‘ You never did give 
us a real heartache, Delight.” 

Again Delight laughed. ‘1 must change all that,” she 
said, with dancing eyes. ‘‘I read yesterday of some one 
who was bothered all his later life by ‘the uncommitted 
sins of his youth.’ I don’t want to be a martyr to my own 
perfections. Tell me, Auntie Marion, what is the very 
nicest naughty thing, or the very naughtiest nice thing, a 
young lady of my position can do?” 

iss Keith put on a reflective air, though there was an 
— — of fun in her eyes. After a minute she 
said, “‘ Well, I hardly know—unless "—her eyes sudden- 
iv grown keen—‘‘it is to refuse to marry a good man for 
the sake of a bad one.” 

Delight began to pout. “I don’t know any bad ones,” 
she said, with a comical air of resignation. ‘‘It’s quite 
too bad; for bad men must be so charming; all the books 
make them out so. I am really distressed sometimes 
thinking that I shall never have a chance to show what 
fine discrimination I possess. All my beaux are so irre- 
proachable my choice must be only a question of what ex- 
cellence appeals most to me; if only there was one dear 
a black sheep—” 

‘‘Upon my word you are a vain young person,” Miss 
Keith interrupted, trying vainly to look stern. ‘‘ Who has 
been proposing to you lately that you give yourself airs 
and talk of beaux?” 

**Nobody; but all of them want to, only I don’t want 
them to,” Delight said, succinctly, pretending to draw 
down the corners of her mouth. ‘‘ What is more, I can't 
let them,” she went on, with little ripples of laughing be- 
tween the words, ‘‘ until—until I do captivate some ador- 
able sinner, and demonstrate that I have such a thing as 
moral fibre by breaking my heart for the sake of my con- 
science.” 

“You would do that—I read it in your face,” a strange 
voice said behind her. ‘Pardon, 1 ought not to have 
spoken,” it hurried on. ‘‘ Ladies, truly I beg your par- 
don! I am a stranger—an artist—Gilbert Dene, at your 
service. I was seut here to find Miss Keith—-Miss Marion 
Keith. We wish to ask—my friend and I—if she will let 
us camp in the miller’s house over there until the middle 
of October.” 

** What is your business here?” Miss Keith said, eying 
the speaker narrowly. He was neither short nor tall, with 
frank blue eyes, thin nostrils, a firm-lipped mouth partly 
hidden in a smother of reddish-brown beard. There was 
something beyond frankness in the eyes—the look of a 
man who has lived. Miss Keith did not mark it, but De 
light’s quick eye caught, without comprehending it, the 
subtle difference. 

She drew back a step, crushing against the richly flow 
ering elder clump that bad sprung up among the stones. 
A wild rose from the bank swung trails of vagrant blos 
som in among the green and white. Half unconsciously, 
Delight caught the tensile bough, drew it in front of her, 
and buried her face in its pink clusters. Gilbert Dene gave 
a little cry. 

**Oh, to paint you thus!” he said, the words coming as 
though in spite of himself. 

Then to Miss Keith: ‘‘ Our business, madam, is to sketch 
this lovely country of yours; if we are vagabonds, we are 
harmless and not quite disreputable ones; your rector 
will vouch for us, since we were in college ther.” 

“Then why don’t you stay with him—like civilized 
men?” Miss Keith asked, a little tartly. 

Gilbert Dene laughed easily. ‘Oh, Miss Keith,” he 
said, ‘‘ civilization is what we are seeking to escape ; it is 
crass; it wears upon one. Do Jet—do help us to a little 
happy liberty.” 

“You are welcome to stay in the house,” Miss Keith 
said; ‘‘ but Fy never can make me believe you would not 
be better off where you had nice rooms, and three good 
meals a day.” 


For a while Gilbert Dene’s coming meant nothing to 
Mill-Brae household beyond the fact that Delight went no 
more to the old mill. It was Dorothy who first made 
friends with the two strangers. Going about to see her 

r pensioners, a sudden heavy thunder-shower forced 

er to take shelter with them. They made her royally 
welcome—dried her onal g wags ata fire kindled in the 
big open fireplace, brewed tea for her, and waited upon 
her as though she were a princess. Then, when the sun 
broke long and crimson through the stormy glories in the 
west, they walked, one on either side of Teer ambling | 
mare, until they had seen her safe through Mill-Brae 


gates. 

Very a of course, the two were free of the house. 
At first the rbys, the rector, all Delight’s train, in- 
deed, except Allan Wallace, eyed them ance as new 
and dangerous rivals. It soon came to be seen, though, 
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that while Hollis Redmond, the younger of them, made 
transparently audacious love to the girl in the face of all 
her world, both men held themselves straitly aloof from 
the least approach to serious sentiment. 

‘“*We must give our serpentine proclivities a vacation, 
even if we are in Paradise,” Dene said to Redmond, 
as they strolled homeward through the scented summer 
darkuess, after a Sunday dinner at Mill-Brae. They had 
been loath to go; the green country was, it seemed to them, 
never so paintable as in its Sunday stillness. It was joy 
unspeakable to seize and fix sume touch of the early 
morning upon a world shimmering with dew, to see the 
plough-beasts knee-deep in lush pastures and put on can- 
vas their look of patient rest, or to climb to the very tip 
of the hills bordering the mill stream, and catch thence 
the glimmering light- filled distances that marked its 
course. 

This they had done without scruple, to the horror of 
the good people round about—all of them, that is, save 
Delight and her mother; they understood that labor is 
often prayer. But it seemed to them wiser that these 
two, who were in some sort their guests, should be 
weaned away from that which outraged the sentiment of 
their world. Hence the Sunday invitation. 

‘*It is for every Sunday, you know,” Mrs. Keith had 
said, at parting, as they bowed over her hand. 

‘*Two more can’t make much difference,” Redmond 
returned, irrelevantly, when Dene had spoken. 

Dene laughed aloud. ‘lt does seem that sweet De- 
light has every marriageable man in the county coming 
around of Sundays. It must be tough on our friend the 
rector. Poor old Bartlett! As a minister he cannot let 
himself fracture the Sabbath with love-naking. He must 
have a nightmare-sense that the rest have a good seventh 
the lead of him.” 

** Bartlett would be a fool if he were not such a prig,” 
Redmond returned. ‘If he ever saw himself free of the 
glamour of his calling, even the natural vanity of man 
could not blind him to the hopelessness of his pursuit.” 

Dene said nothing for five minutes, tramping steadily 
forward, and puffing out furious clouds of smoke. At 
once he stopped short, and said, in a dry voice: ‘‘ OJd man, 
we shall not stay our time out. I am ~<a early 
in September; if I can manage it, all the Keiths will go 
with me.” 


He did manage it. Nove of them quite knew how. 
There was no hint of change in his manner toward De- 
light, yet the Enderbys in chorus cried out against her 
going, and as for young Calverley he was fairly beside 
himself. The rector held his e, looking unutterable 
things the while. Only Allan Wallace approved the proj- 
ect. Watching Delight, seeing the flush and sparkle that 
came to her as Dene told her of the big far-away world 
that had swallowed up her father, he said, inly, ‘‘ There 
is no happiness for her unless she sees it.” And later to 
Aunt Marion: ‘‘ Take her, please! I—Il cannot speak to 
her any more until she has had the chance to measure me 
with another sort of men.” 

So they sailed away, never dreaming that Allan meant 
to come too, upon the very next ship. Marion, watching 
narrowly, saw a subtle change in Delight. It was as if a 
crystal had ceased to sparkle, yet was suffused with the 
teuderest light. Gilbert Dene was careful not to overstep 
the limit he had set himself, but with every day it became 
plainer that his whole soul was centred in winning the 
girl. There was nothing tangible—nothing upon which 
the most punctilious guardianship could take hold or 
which it could gainsay. The two elder women, indeed, 
could not speak one to another of what was patent to each. 
Dimly they comprehended that this man had no wish to 
surprise their darling’s heart, but the rather to let it un- 
fold to him as a rose in sunshine. 

“ We are going straight to papa,” a) «= said, as they 
came out from his London bankers. ‘‘] know you two 
think we ought to wait—to write. I hate waiting; be- 
sides, I have waited long enough for him to come and see 
what sort of daughter he has. We will go to him, and if 
he frowns and is vexed I will say: ‘Scold me—only me! 
It is all my impertinence.’” 

**I dare say he will scold you, or give me a contract to 
do it for him,” Dene said, smiling down at her. He un- 
derstood why the elder women hesitated; they had a nat- 
ural delicacy over thrusting themselves upon one who 
had ignored them. Nothing had been told him outright; 
he had but pieced together a word here, an intonation 
there, and so got a comprehension of the situation. 
“‘Edgemouth, Kent,” he repeated, glancing down at the 
card he held. ‘‘ Queer, isn’t it? weye too, that I know 
the place alinost by heart. I never told*you, but my sis- 
ter lives there. She had the genius and beauty of the 
family; sang like an angel; was studying for grand opera 
in Paris twelve years back, when in steps Cupid with a 
rich husband on the point of his arrow, and there was no 
more talk of a career for Elinor. He is English, though 
he doesn’t look it, and almost morbidly fond of his home. 
He hardly ever leaves it; otherwise he is a charming fel- 
low. I spent six months with them three years back. 
Your father was not there then, or I should certainly have 
met him. Edgemouth is the sleepiest little village, where 
every decently entertaining person soon knows all the 
rest. So I am sure Elinor knows all about him now. I 
shall take you straight to her. She will be so surprised 
and delighted. She does not dream I am nearer than New 
York.” 

Of course they demurred, and at last had their objec- 
tions beaten down. Dene would hear of. nothing else. 
Trust Elinor to understand, he said; indeed, she would 
never forgive him if he did not bring his friends to her at 
once. There was no decent inn in the village, which 
made it all the more a special providence that there was 
Elinor to receive them. 

So it fell out that through the mild misty radiance of 
an English autumn afternoon the four of them walked up 
a gravel path betwixt trim box borders toward a gray 
cottage, with deep eaves and gables, set in a smother of 
ivy and climbing roses. The French windows were open 
upon the low terrace. Dene stepped within, motioning 
the others to follow. 

“* We shall find them in the garden,” he said. ‘‘ They 
are there always at this time when the weather is fine. 
Come,” as Delight hung back, “I can’t have you miss the 
sight of Elinor when she sees it isreally me.” 

Two minutes later they were in a quaint delicious gar- 
dev, with dull red brick walls netted thick with peach and 
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trees. Sweet old-fashioned flowers bloomed in the 

x-bordered beds; there was a dusty fountain in the mid- 
die, and across the lower end a green pleasaunce with a 
sun-dial and a summer-house. 

A tea table was spread in the summer-house. Just be- 
yond, a man sat easily in a garden-chair. He had a cigar 
between his lips, though he was not snioking. His head, 
set between his cl hands, was thrown back so he could 
see the tall lovely woman who leaned upon his shoulder, 
Dene gave a warniug cough; instantly the two raised their 
eyes. The woman sprang towards him, crying, joyfully: 
‘Gilbert! Gilbert! Is it really you?” 

The man looked beyond with wide eyes in which there 
dawned horror and despair. ‘Marion! O my God!” he 
panted, ape his hands over his eyes. ‘‘ Marion! Dor- 
othy! The child!” 

At the last word he lurched heavily forward, and lay 
prone and gasping on the turf. Elinor ran to him, and 
made to cradle hie head against her heart. Dene would 
have stayed her, but Dorothy, with a face of ashes, laid her 
hand upon his mouth. 

**We will go away—soon,” she whispered. A long 
shuddering sigh went over the prostrate man’s lips. Life 
went with it; his head fell back, heavy and inert, against 
Elinor’s arm. 

Marion turned from him, her face inscrutable. Dorothy 
went up to Elinor, saying, with a warning glance at the 
others: 

‘* We—we came upon him too suddenly; he had always 
a weak heart; but we are old friends. elight, kiss him; 
this is truly your father, dear; then we will go away.” 

F Delight knelt beside the dead man, raining tears on his 
ace. 

Gilbert Dene turned to Dorothy a look of adoration. 
“IT could worship you for sparing her,” he whispered, as 
he led them away. 

Marion was sobbing, dry, choking sobs, but Dorothy's 
eyes were dry. 

Delight buried her,face in her mother's breast. 
me home,” she said. 

‘* But I may come to you; this is not the end?” Gilbert 
asked. 

She shrank from him, trembling violently at the sound 
of his voice. Suddenly she stood straight and looked un- 
flinchingly in his eyes. *‘‘1 want my home—and Allan,” 
she said, clearly. 


“Take 


About Mill-Brae folk still gossip, when in reminiscent 
mood,-of what. a providence it was that Allan Wallace 
caught up with the Keiths just at the time poor Stuart 
died. Otherwise, the gossips say, they might never have 
got safe back from foreign parts. Even us it was, Mari- 
on’s hair had turned white. Otherwise, too, the painter- 
man might have cut him out of his sweetheart; whereas 
now Delight makes him the happiest man in the county. 
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| LACK or brown crépon, partly of wool, partly of silk, 

with much of the silk thrown on the surface to give 
tine lustre, is used for this gown from the Maison Kriegck, 
of Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. The round waist in many 
cross-folds of crépon has a yoke of rich cream guipure lace, 
finished with a stock of satin ribbon, black or brown, to 
match the crépon, or else in stylish contrast with it—vio- 
let on black, and green on brown. Close lower sleeves 
of crépon have puffs of rich brocaded satin set in the 
armholes in deeply folded pleats that stand out widely 
and cover the arms below the elbow. The skirt of crépon 
in lengthwise crinkies flares just enough for good style, 
and is fined throughout with changeable taffeta, the godets 
being interlined part of their depth with pliable hair- 
cloth, 

A collet called the Gismonda is worn over the gown for 
slight warmth. It is made of black passementerie in dia- 
mond- shaped meshes, with jets in the corners of the 
meshes and on the deep fringe. It has a front drapery 
and a ruche about the neck of mousseline de soie, held by 
large chouz and bows of satin ribbon at neck and waist. 

The gloves are pearl-colored glacé kid with self stitch 
ing. A parasol of chiné silk has ruffles of white chiffon 
as a border. 

A fancy straw hat has the brim lifted in front and 
straight on the sides, showing the loosely waved hair, 
which partly conceals the ears, and is knotted low in the 
back. Its trimming is a large bow of changeable taffeta 
ribbon, with also loops holding clusters of black and yel- 
low cowslips. 
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X. Y.—Unless the wedding reception is very emall or an answer is 
requested, it is not —— to send an acceptance or regret for such 
an invitation. An answer, if sent, should be mailed as soon as i- 
ble after the invitation is received. An answer to an invitation with 
“cards” engraved in one corner should be sent in the same way imme- 
diately after the invitation is received. 

Sussoniser.—A bridemaid’s white ee dress should have a high 
fall waist, with drooping blouse front fastened under a band of small 
tacks with yellow Valenciennes insertion down each side and edging 
to match. A wide collar of organdie, trimmed with several rows of 
the lace, should extend ont over puffed sleeves. The flaring skirt 
should have two tiny lace ruffles at foot. A fitted waist lining and 
foundation skirt should be of taffeta silk, or else of the new cotton 
taffeta—white, pink, green, or mauve, The belt is of white satin rib- 
bon, with an aigrette bow in the back. 

C. M. W.—Have your poarteray silk dyed very dark gray, or else 
black, as you wish to trim it with steel passementerie. Use it for 
sleeves and skirt, and have a new waist of any of the pretty crépéd 
silks, -* ry light quality of French crape, or else of chiffon of the color 
of the silk. 

Unysees.—The light blue slippers or shoes can be worn at home at 
any time of day by a young lady. A sack-coat is suitable only for the 
most informal visiting, except in midsummer, when comfort makee 
more négligé styles permissible. The Tuxedo sack-coat with long 
shaw! collar like that of dress-coats is considered suitable for i 


« organdie dress with full belted 
waist lace yoke over a fitted lining of lawn, percaline, or teffeta, 
Gore the front and sides of the skirt, and trim with two narrow gather- 
ed ruffles, or else merely hem. It should not have a lining sewed in 
with the seams, but should bang separate from a foundation skirt, to 
which it is attached only at the belt. Use plain satin ribbon for a stock 
aud belt, and aisu for bows or chouz at euch corver of the square yoke 
in front and back alike, 

“My Lavy Nonopy.”—Oval buckles in wreath design and square 

Jes are equally popular for belts. Sailor hats of last season can 
be worn again, and are preferred in white straw. Biack belt ribbons 
one juch aud a half to two inches wide, and uarrow black satin ties, are 
worn with shirt-waiste, We know of uo preparation that will assixt 
your hair to curl. The old-fashioned kid curlers worn at night are the 
safest and —— help you can get. 

“ Torsy.”—Make your pretty blue muslin over bine lawn of a similar 
shade, or, as it is rather close, entirely without lining, and wear it over 
a white cambric corset cover and petticoat. Make with a gored skirt 
simply hemmed and a high full belted waist with puffed elbow sleeves, 
Perhaps you can use the lace as in the colonial dress deseribed in the 
New York Fashions of last week's Bazan, as a gathered yoke and 
around the hips, In that case you will require biue lawn linin 
throughout. ear low black shoes or patent-leather slippers ar 
black stockings. 

Aw Ocp Suusorisee.—Mourning dress for a mother is worn a year 
by most families, If crape is u it is retained six months, but if net 
used there is no change in the first year. A Henrietta cloth dress is 
first selected, no matter what season of the year it is required. For 
the summer add a wool crepon dress and one of the sheer black lawns 
that do not crock or tarn brown. A serge jacket and skirt,with a shirt- 
waist of plain dull black China silk, is for general wear. If grenadine 
is + gaa to crépon, it is of small square meshes of mixed silk and 
wool, 

** Maener."—Your suggestions about making the covert-cloth dress 
—with an Eton jacket and taffeta waist—also for the hat to go with it, 
are very good indeed. 

Au. G.—An _— dress to wear over a silk slip should have a high 
full waist with drooping blouse front and straight back gathered ouly 
at the belt, and should be hooked invisibly either in the back or on the 
le(t side. Insertions of Valenciennes should form vand kes or straight 
rows across the bust, or else the organdie may be simply shirred below 
the ribbon collar-band. Haye elbow sleeves with lace ru Pass 
eatin ribbon around the armholes, and tie in high loops on the shoul- 
ders, Make the skirt five or six yards wide, of _— breadths trimmed 
with two organdie ruffles four inches wide simply hemmed, or else have 
the new narrow trimming of two ruffles of yellow Valenciennes, each 
only an inch wide, . The silk slip skirt is gored in the usual way, and 
has hair-cloth ten inches deep inside the facing. 

Miss 8S. B. R.—Hang your China silk skirt from the belt to which a 
narrow foundation skirt is attached, aud put flexible bair-cloth eight 
or ten inches deep around the foot of the foundation skirt. Reeds are 
little u Make the white silk gingham with either a box-pleated 
waist or one shirred in two or three rows around the top just below 
the collar, the front drooping on the belt. Trim with shoulder-bows, 
stock, and belt of white-striped ribbon, or plain satin ribbon, or else 
that with chiné or Dresden flowers in rs on a white ground. Look 
the waist in the back. Have elbow sleeves of a large puff with a fluffy 
doubled ruffle below. Lave the skirt gored in front and on the sides, 
fuller in the back, and deeply hemmed. 

Heoare.—The satin stri taffeta will answer for a bride, if the low 
waist is filled out high with chiffon gathered very full. Make a short 
train, balf a yard to twenty-five inches longer than your walking skirt, 
but have it very wide. Use pink, Nile-green, or yellow crépon to com- 
bine with the silk as a tea gown. Get mixed covert-cloth or else 
Scotch tweed, the latter in green, brown, and white, or else brown, 
black, and cream, for a travelling dress, The velvet capes are fushiona- 
ble now, but we cannot predict for next season. It is reasonable to 
suppose that they will continue to be worn to some extent, Such capes 
barely escape the waist-line. Have white organdie over green or pink 
taffeta, with yellow Valenciennes edging as wimming for bridemaids' 
dresses. If this is too expensive, get pink pin-dotted Swiss muslin, 
and make over the new “ cotton taffeta,” which rusties like silk, costs 
pers A from twenty-five cents to thirty-five cents a yard, and isa full yard 
wide, 

Sunssouinen X. Y.—Make a short blazer and godeted skirt for your 
duck suit. Have the skirt four yards and a haif wide, in three gored 
breadths and three godets. ‘The blazer is only six or eight inches longer 
than the waist, and has av inch hem stitched but once. The revers 
join a turned-over collar, The back widens out in each form below the 
waist-line. Plain sleeves are very lurge at the top. The back breadth» 
are each in a small box-pleat. Such a skirt should escape the ground 
all around. 

Grace W.—Colored silk waists are even more popular than they 
were in the winter. But as you have enough green silk for an entire 
gown, by all means use it. Make the full round waist with rounded 
or curved box-pleats in front, and trim with a broad collarette, reach- 
ing far out on the sleeves of cream-white batiste, bordered with rows 
of narrow yellow Valenciennes edging. Have a manve or yellow or 
rose-pink stock-collar of mirror velvet, or else of the batiste and lace. 
Gigot sleeves and a flaring skirt need no trimming. 

eneLors,— White low shoes are suitable for church wear in the 
country with white gowus and others of light colors. 

D. E. K.—Use black or pink or yellow chiffon for an accordion- 
pleated waist to wear with large puffed sleeves and a plain godeted 
skirt of your wine-colored silk. You should let the gentleman write 
the first letter. 

H. DeB.—Make the tan wool dress with a box-pleated waist having 
three pleats in front and back, and put over the shoulders short bands 
of écru guipure laid on — satin ribbon, the bands going between 
the pleats; mutton-leg sleeves, and a flaring skirt n no trimming. 
The collar and belt should be of the ribbon and lace. With this wear 
a hat of fancy open straw, dark brown, a low crown with straight 
brim. Trim with a rosette of green ribbon each side, a knot of green 
sy in front, and two clusters of violets, cowelips, or roses in the 
pack, 

Anxious May.—A pale blue silk dress with slippers to match would 
be suitable for a bridemaid at a five-o’clock wedding in church. But 
one who is merely a guest at the wedding should wear a pretty 
and light street toilette, of taffeta or crépon, with a hat, and either 
white or pear|-colored d gloves. 

P. L.—A bridemaid of fourteen years should wear black boots, or else 
low biack shoes, black stockings, and white kid gloves, 

Mary L.—Your stri sweater is like those called by English 
tailors “ goif waista.”. In London they are worn with blazer suits of 
serge or mohair. — will be seen in the country during the summer, 
worn by girls who go in for golf and boating. A la Lipctintion of 
them b fern was bought up quickly by fashionable women. 

J.C. L.—Certainly you can cut the moiré into godet pleats and line 
with linen canvas, though it will be very heavy if you carry canvas up 
to belt. Patterns of godet skirts are given in Bazan Supplements, A 
black chiffon waist, or one of shot taffeta with a creamy batiste col- 
larette trimmed with yellow | or else an entire waist of grass-linen, 
will be stylish with your black skirt. 

Mas. C.—Make your black brocaded taffeta waist with a broad don- 
ble box-pleat down the back, while the front has two narrower single 
——— beginning on the shoulders, and separated by a fail accor- 
dion-pleating of black spangled chiffon. Then put three or four frills 
of yellow Vulenciennes lace three-fourths of an inch wide down the 
chiffon front. Have the stock of the chiffon and lace, and the belt of 
black satin ribbon. Make large puffed sleeves with lace and chiffon 
at elbow or wrist. 

M. M, M.—Part the hair in the middle, draw it back smoothly, and 
braid it to wind around in a basket coil. This is not a new style, but 
is in great favor with girls of seventeen who have long thick hair. 

Coiumaia.—Omit gloves when declaiming. 

C. T. M.—Slope the two back breadths slightly at the top, and put 
on in French gathers. This skirt should hang over a foundation skirt 
that has a ten-inch stiffening around the foot—not up the back to the 
belt. A stock-collar with chouz on the rides will be pretty of rose-pink 
chiffon. Have gathered chiffon also down the middle of the front of 
the waist, the silk lapping on it and edged -vith lace. 

“My Lavy Nonopy.”—Have a large circular cape with smaller shou!- 
der-cape and a turned-over collar of black smooth cloth for a lady of 
sixty-four years. Trim two bias bands of the cloth, each an inch 
wide, stitc on, or else merely hem the capes and define the bem 
by a very narrow line of jet. Get her a black rough-straw bonnet, and 
trim with black taffeta or else satin ribbon in bows, with a feather 
aigrette. Some black violets might be added in clusters. 

tn. E. R. C.—Make your danghter’s dotted muslin nearly four 
yards wide, with the hem-stitching around the foot. Simply gather 
the top and turn it down two or three inches. Your euggestlone about 


the waist and sleeves are good. 
belt of the Dresden ribbon. Make the India silk with two box-pleats 
houlder to belt in front, and fill the space between with bine 


28 Years’ Sunscuinen.”—Make an 
and 
t 


Make shoulder-bows, a stock, and 





in the summer. 

“*Witzineton.”—The Dutch bonnets are worn at church as well as 
when making calls and at the theatre. 

Mus. W.W. P.—Lace skirts should be gored all around, v 
front bat — slightly in the back, and hang from the same 
foundation skirt of i 
ly and slight! 
with ribbon, or 
around the neck, 


much in 
it as the 
ve satin merveilleux, which is more close- 
y around the foot. Hem the lace or bind 
m with a ruche of lace or ribbon. Gather the waist 
, and trim with shoulder-bows, stock, and belt. 
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chiffon that has narrow black edging in frills lengihwise apon it. 
Have a blue chiffon stock, and also drawn bands of chiffon at the 
wrists of mutton-leg sleeves. The skirt of seven gores should hang 
over a foundation skirt that is stiffened around the foot. See Bazar 
No. 20 for patterns of infants’ slips. Make the dimity with a yoke in 
small wise tucks, and full below to the belt. Have the back 


at top and gathered to a belt. Gore the front and side 
ths of the skirt, and cut breadths for the back. Have a 
hem. Use collar and of black taffeta or satin ribbon. 
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A SUMMER TOILETTE FROM PARIS.—{See Pace 439,] 
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Big Na OMA 


“THE CARRIAGE 


HALTED AT THE CHURCH, WHERE THE SCHOOL-CHILDREN SANG A COUPLE OF PATRIOTIC 





ANTHEMS.” 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


BY 


CHAPTER XLIV 
AFRAID, 
” RSULA, you look ghastly,” said Tante Louisa at 


breakfast next morning,‘‘ and the whole house is 
full of your gaddings about.” 

** Ursula,” said the Dowager, spilling her egg,‘‘ have I 
told you that Gerard is coming back?” 

** Yes, she knows,” interposed the Freule, hastily. ‘‘I 
can assure you, Ursula, that the servants disapprove.” 

‘*The servants!” echoed Ursula, with such immeasura- 
ble scorn of the speaker that the latter could not but feel 
somewhat ashamed 

**No one can afford to brave his servants’ opinion,” the 
Freule rejoined, with asperity. ‘‘ No, not the bravest. 
Even Cesar said he was glad to feel sure that all the 
servants thought well of Copernica. You will find out 
your mistake too late, if once the servants are against 
you.” 

** Everybody is against me,” replied Ursula, bitterly. 

** Now, Ursula, how unjust that is!’ I am sure, not to 
speak of myself, your dear mother here has always shown 
you the greatest consideration.” 

‘“* Oh, certainly, and my father, too!” exclaimed Ursula. 
**1 was not thinking of them. And the villagers. And 
the people at the Hemel. They all love me too.” 

** It is for the Helmonts’ sake, then,’ mumbled the Dow- 
ager. ‘‘ They all love the Helmonts.” 

“They don’t love you, and you know it,” said Freule 
van Borck, incisively. ‘‘As for me, of course I admire 
those "who dare to confront popular hate. ‘Drive over 
the dogs!’ That would be my theory. I envy the woman 
who had the opportunity of saying it. All I advise is— 
take care.” 

**T do,” replied Ursula,‘‘ of them all,as much as my 
limited means allow. And this is the way they repay 
me.’ 

“Ursula, my dear, your charities are all wrong. To 


give with as much discrimination as you do, you ought 
to be able to give much more. Only the very 
ford to give judiciously. > 

* Begnn in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 


ch can af- 





MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Autuor or “An Otp Mar’s Love,” 


ETC 


‘“* Aunt Louisa, I believe that is very true,” replied Ur- 
sula, gravely. 

‘* Of course itis. There are lessons, child, which only 
a gradual tradition ultimately develops. I am a Rad- 
ical, of course. That is to say, I am an Imperialist. I be- 
lieve in the Napoleons of history. But, genius apart, it 
takes half a dozen fathers and sons before you produce 
enough collective wisdom to float a family. And I have 
always declared you were a remarkable woman, Ursula ; 
but I should hardly say of you, as your father-in-law once 
said of some celebrated artist: ‘Heredity? Nonsense. 
Why, Genius is u whole genealogy.’ ” 

‘*Did Theodore say that?” cried the Dowager. ‘‘ Now, 
I did not remember. But he was always scattering witty 
things, in bushels, like pearls befére swine.” 

“Thank you,” said Louisa, who had not learned in the 
least to bear with her sister’s infirmity. 

‘IT don’t mean— Louisa, you must write that down 
for me. There is nothing that distresses me more than 
the thought how incomplete my work will be at the 
best.” 

‘*Mynheer van Helmont is asking to see the young 
Mevrouw,” interposed a servant. Ursula rose hastily. 

“Take my warning to heart,” Aunt Louisa called after 
her—‘‘ about the servants.” 

“‘T am not afraid of servants,’ 
pearing through the door. 

** Again!” said the Baroness. ‘‘He comes here con- 
stantly, and at all hours. It is not yet half past nine. 
Louisa, when he marries Ursula, we can go and live on 
the farm. Ce sera le comble.” 

**I tell you,” replied Louisa, coolly, ‘‘ that Gerard is go- 
ing to marry Ursula, and then all will come right.” 

** And I tell you,” echoed the Dowager, with an old wo- 
man’s insistence, ‘‘ that Gerard is going to marry Helen, 
sooner or later. I have always known he would.” 

‘Helen? Helen? Why, she’s married already. Real- 
ly, Cécile, I believe you are going crazy?” 

**T know, I know,” cpiee the Dowager, in great con- 
** But her husband might die. Otto died.” 

** Pooh!” said Tante Louisa, departing. 
The Dowager also beat a hurried retreat. She sat down 
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replied Ursula, disap- 


fusion, 











in her boudoir, and gathered poor grumpy rheumatic old 
Plush on to her lap. 
‘* They'll find it out,” she reflected. 


“Tf only I could 
hold out till Gerard comes.” 


And her chin shook. 


“You are come so early,” said Ursula to Theodore, 
‘that I suppose your news is especially disagreeable 

‘* Tf so, it meets with a fitting welcome,” replied her vis 
itor. ‘‘ But you have guessed right. Ursula, you remem 
ber my telling you that the Hemel cottages by the mill, 
the worst on the property, must come down, and you said 
they couldn't?” 


* You said they couldn’t,” interrupted Ursula. Who 
was to pay for rebuilding them?” 
** Well, whoever said it said wrong. They could. They 


have come down of themselves.” 

** What?” 

*‘One of the middle walls has given way during the 
night, and the three cottages are a wreck.” 

** Oh, is any one hurt?” Ursula clinched her hands 

“Only you,” answered Helmont, with a sneer—not at 
her. ‘All the whole filthy rabble are encamped outside 
among their household goods, swearing at you.” 

Ursula sat silent for a moment. ‘‘ They never paid any 
rent,” she said at last. 

**No, of course not.” 

‘That is something to be grateful for. Theodore, I 
cannot help it. You know I cannot help it. Nor could 
Otto. How could we make good, in our poverty, the re 
sult of half a century's profusion and neglect?” 

**I did not say you could help it. And now we shall 
have the inspector, and the hovels will have to be put up 
again somehow. -But how?” 

‘*How?” repeated Ursula, vaguely. 
Wait a little. We shall see.” 

** Wait!” exclaimed Theodore. 
Have you no more diamonds?” 

‘*No, Theodore, I am beginning to feel that I can fight 


‘*Never mind. 


“Twenty-four hours! 


no longer. I owe it to you that you should receive the 

first a I am going to give up.” 

. — on her hotly. “What, frightened already?” 
e cried, 


Frightened?” she re ‘ wing le. “Why 
frightened?” A sudden light seule to SF oy her. “Oh, 
you mean because of what they say _— me in the vil- 
lage. What do they say against me in the village, Theo- 
dore?” 

‘If you know, I needn't tell you,” replied Theodore, 
pale also under his ruddy glow, unconsciously wondering 
how much had reached her 

‘*They say that I used dishonorable means to secure 
my husband. There is not a word of truth in it, Theo- 
dore.” 

‘I know that,” be answered, much relieved. “If 1 
didn’t know that, I should long ago—” He checked him- 
self, as much from pride as from any gentler feeling 

‘*Have given it up,” she quietly concluded his sen- 
tence. ‘‘ You are right. 
mind. I, too, give over.” 

‘*Mynheer Noks is asking to see Mevrouw,” said the 
manservant, once more disturbing her, in the same care- 
less, impersonal voice. 

Theodore started at the name. “Do nothing in a 
hurry,” he pleaded—“ nothing to-day. As a personal 


I have been making up my 


favor to myself. I have a right to ask that. The vil- 
lagers will say you are afraid.” 
‘I promise,” she answered, “for to-day. I have no 


right to refuse you. But I am not afraid of villagers.” 

A moment later she stood opposite the notary. 

‘IT have brought the deed of deposit, Mevrouw,” said 
that functionary.. ‘‘ And my witnesses are waiting in 
the hall. Have you the document ready?” 

‘‘No,” replied Ursula. ‘‘My good notary, I owe you 
most ample apology, but I cannot help myself. I have 
been compelled to abandon the idea of making a will.” 

The notary stared at her for a moment, too angry to 
speak. He was a rough man by nature, as she had seen, 
but not devoid of intelligence. At last he burst out, 
“Then go to—see Rigoletto, Mevrouw, next time you 
visit at Drum.” 

Ursula had never been to the opera in her life, Mynheer 
Mopius’s one attempt to take her having failed. 

‘*I do not understand,” she said, ‘‘but I see you are 
angry. It is very natural. All I can say is that I ask 
your fofgiveness. I did not know, when I came to your 
house last night, that I could not leave my money away 
from my father.” 

‘*But you knew when you left,” said the lawyer, surlily. 

‘True, but I had not had time to reflect. I see now 
that I must leave things as they are.” 

‘*I too have had time to reflect, and I have come ex- 
actly to the opposite conclusion. You will probably sur- 
vive the Dominé; you say that you do not intend to marry 
again; then the best thing you can do is to draw up a 
will, as you intended.” 

Ursula looked down at the carpet pattern. 

‘I am an old friend of the Helmont family,” continued 
Mynheer Noks, ‘I do not deny, Mevrouw, that I was 
sorry to see this manor pass out of their hands. I should 
be still more sorry, and so would every one, to find the 
Mopius 7 ruling here.” He hesitated; then, with 
an effort, ‘‘Mevrouw,” he said, ‘‘you are perhaps the 
best judge of pow own conduct, but, after your visit last 
night, you will pardon my calling it strange. 1 don’t 
know whether you came of your own free choice. I 
dou’t know what tragedy is —s played here. I don't 
want to know. But something is happening: I can see 
that.” Almost involuntarily he pointed to Ursula’s wound- 
ed forehead. *‘ All 1 say is, be careful. You acquired all 
this property by the merest accident. If any one could 
have proved that Mynheer Otto lived half an hour longer 
—there would be no question of any will of yours.” 

‘*What do you mean?” exclaimed Ursula. ‘‘Do you 
dare to accuse me—” 

I accuse nobody. I only say be careful. There are 
strange stories floating in the air, and your strange con 
duct can only augment them. It only wants an unscru- 
pulous lawyer—” 

‘*I am not afraid of lawyers,” said Ursula, standing 
calm and queenly. “1 have humbly begged your forgive- 
ness, Mynheer Noks; I can do no more. This interview 
is at an end.” 

She swept to the window, looking out on the lawn, the 
near cottages, the far-spreading trees. 

TI am afraid of myself,” she whispered. 


Half an hour later the post brought ber a letter from 
Uncle Mopius. 

It was a complaining letter, full of the writer's contin- 
val ill health, and all his sufferings and disappointments: 
but it had an unexpected wind-up. 

‘This year, once in a way,” wrote Jacobus, ‘‘I am go- 
ing to make you a birthday present, that you may be able 
to keep up the honor of the family in the face of those 
beggarly Belmonts, who, I hear, are abusing you every- 
where. I hope you will use it for display. Show the 
naked braggarts that a wealthy burgher is a better man 
than they. 

The envelope contained a check for two thousand 
florins. 

Ursula stood holding it contemplatively on the palm of 
her outstretched hand. 

‘* He is wrong about the date,” she said to herself. “ My 
birthday is next month—not that any one except father 
cares. But I will keep the money; it will do to rebuild 
the cottages.” 

She wondered if Harriet knew of the gift: she fancied 
not. In reality it was entirely due to Harriet’s influence. 

Ursula stood by the writing-table on which lay her 
dead aunt's faded bit of bead-work: ‘‘No Cross, no 
Crown.” She recalled her father’s inversion of the words. 

‘*Uncle Mopius has mistaken the date,” she said aloud, 
“and to-day, of all days in the year, he sends this money. 
I accept the omen. I will not confess at this moment; I 
will not give up. No one shall say that my motive was 
either fear or despair. I will fight them all.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE HOME-COMING OF THE HERO. 


Tre rebuilding of the cottages was undertaken without 
delay, and, chiefly to comply with Mynheer Mopius’s in- 
amen gf = entertainment was organized by Ursula in 
sxonor of her birthday. It was a feast of the usual kind, 
in the vill 
more rapidly dissolving cakes. 


school-room, with dissolving views, and still 
The whole village criti- 
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fo eeagy Fo sl and =~ replete and - 
ing. Furthermore, last year’s potato crop having failed, 
the demanded ms. These also Ursula dis- 


village provisions. 
tributed, especially in the Hemel, so far as the two thou- 
sand florins could bly be made to stretch. Even 
elasticity has natural limits, and presently dissatisfaction 
rumbled forth again. 

That spring, however, remains memorable in the annals 
of the Hemel. In April its oldest inhabitant died. He 
had been breaking up all through the winter, and bis 
gradual decline been watched by every man, woman, 
and child in the place; for, firstly, he was the only one 
among them who could be described as ‘pretty well 
off”; secondly, he was a childish bachelor; and thirdly, 
every household in the hamlet laid claim to some form of 
connection with ‘‘ Uncle Methuselah,” as they called him, 
though nobody wished him that. patriarch’s tale of years. 

Uncle Methuselah having died intestate on the seventh 
day of April, every able-bodied adult in the Hemel, not to 
mention the children, stood outside Notary Noks’s little 
office door on the morning of the eighth. There was 
much jostling and | Peatiag. also some affectation of sorrow 
by those who considered that laughs should be taken in 
disproof of relationship. 

he raggedest of the ragged troop, fat Vrouw Punter, 
had actually concealed an onion under her tattered shawl. 
Her face was so resolutely jovial that she fancied the 
lachrymose vegetable might prove useful in her interview 
with the man of law; Yor she had heard, and devoutly be- 
lieved, that if you but held such a thing in your hand, at 
an emergency, your eyes were certain to overflow. Most 
of the others shed rivers ad libitum, scorning artificial as- 
sistance. 

But Notary Noks put a stop to that. ‘‘Come up in 
succession,” he said, ‘* and those who feel bad take a turn 
outside.” 

A list was made out of some seventy claimants, and 
then a period of darkest anxiety and suspicion began for 
the Hemel. Every day, as it slowly wore itself out, deep- 
ened the agonizing conviction that ‘‘the judges” were 
cutting their slices off the communal cake. *‘‘ Humpy 
Jack,” who could fluently read words of three syllables, 

ve voice to the general sentiment. ‘‘A legacy in the 
awyer’s hands,” he said, ‘‘ is just like a lump of ice on a 
red-hot stove.” 

Pessimists shook their heads and expressed an opinion 
that ‘‘ nobody would get nothing.” 

In a fortnight the excitement reached fever-heat. Mean- 
while numerous members of the, community regularly 
visited—and called upon—Ursula. 

At last, on a beautiful spring day, full of promise and 
hope, all the heirs, or their legal representatives, obeyed a 
summons to fetch each man his share. Not a soul but was 
amazed by the vagaries of ‘‘ the judges,” and annoyed by 
their rapacity. people who received a couple of hun- 
dred florins were almost as angry as those who stared 
down on half a dozen silver pieces in a grimy palm. Yet 
surely the queer fractions and subdivisions should have 
convinced the unconvincible. 

But after the return of the anxiously expected gold- 
seekers, a general appeasement settled upon the whole 
clan. Then followed a brief period of frizzling and fry- 
ing, of dancing and shouting, and the children’s cheeks 
were shiny and the parents’ breath was strong. And the 
voices of the singer and the swearer were abundantly 
heard in the land. Then the flame burnt low, like a dying 
** Catherine-wheel,” and fell away. Seven days after the 
visit to ‘ the judges,” not a penny of Uncle Methuselah’s 
inheritance was left in the Hemel. 

On the eighth day several woe-begone faces appeared at 
the kitchen entrance of the Horst. Not one of these, ac- 
cording to information freely vouchsafed, belonged to “a 
cousin ” of the patriarch. 

Horswyk, as always, pulled up its collective nose. 
**Can anything good come out of the Hemel?’ it asked. 
Besides, Horswyk had other matters to interest it. Scandal 
about Ursula was busier than ever, and to this was soon 
added the all-engrossing topic of ‘‘ the Baron's ” return. 
He came back as soon as the chill Dutch summer could 
fecbly be counted on to cherish this hero-son of the soil; 
he came back enfolded in bay and coverings, with the 
imprint of wearying pain on his white but unchangeably 
handsome face. 

‘** Your rooms are quite ready at the Manor-house,” said 
Ursula, having gone with the Dowager to greet him on his 
arrival in Amsterdam. The Dowager could only sit si- 
lent with her hand in his; it had been her intention to ask 
him if really he had been wounded, but she had got suf- 
ficient answer before the question could be put. 

“Thank you,” said Gerard; “‘I am going to stay a few 
days with the Trossarts, and I shall be glad to come and 
see you from Drum. I am thinking of settling down for 
the present at the a nal 

Ursula bit her under lip. The Dowager’s pale eyes 
flashed fire. ‘‘ For the present.” Of course. The best 
legal advice, she supposed, could be obtained at the 

. “ 


“Gerard,” she said, and her eyes grew soft again as she 
filled them with his presence, ‘* what is the use of letters 
that only tell half the truth?” 

“It is a fair average,” he answered, gayly. ‘‘ Why, 
even before the introduction of the penny post, man had 
discovered that the object of speech is to dissemble. A 
dumb man with expressive eyes would tell all bis secrets. 
And there has been since the creation of the world no 
greater multiplier of falsehood than the penny post.” 

‘‘A man who daren’t answer straight is bound to take 
refuge in nonsense,” replied the Dowager, feeling quite 
young and clever again. ‘‘I wasn’t speaking of the 
—_ post. What you say there is so like your father, 

rard. Don’t you remember how he used to declare 
that the breeding of centuries, after having come triumph- 
ant out of the French Revolution, had been killed in fifty 
years’ time by the railway and the penny post? I have 
got that down in the Memoir. You remind me so much 
of your father, Gerard. I must show you what I have 
written since you went away.” 

And then they began to talk of many tender memories, 
and Ursula left them alone. 


Gerard had resolved from the first to avoid anything 
that could have the appearance of a home-coming to 
Horswyk. This sentiment Ursula, of course, understood. 
But there are no more powerless creatures in the world 
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It was an excel- 


lent opportunity of my nst Ursula’s govern- 
ment, OP glorifying ancien régime, and of salu age 
national Tens also it gave a great many nonentities a 
notable chance of displaying their importance; there 
would be speeches, and favors, and, best of all, widespread 
good cheer. Once a committee was formed and subscrip- 
tions were gathered, both Gerard and Ursula saw that re- 
sistance would be vain. So they gave in, separately and 
simultaneously, each with the best possible grace, and the 
Lady of the Manor promised flowers and a collation, and 
invited the gentry for several miles round. Also, she 
drove with the Dowager to inspect the triumphant arches 
in course of erection at the distant limit of the Commune, 
on Horswyk village square, at the Manor-house gates. 
The appointed day dawned white with early heat, rip- 
pling over as the sun rose higher into the color glories of 
triumphant June. The splendor of the cloudless morning 
Jay almost like an oppression upon the drowsy pastures 
and the dusty roads. The washed and smartened crowds 
by the park gates and near the church shone visibly with 
heat and a As always at the beginning of every 
public holiday, *‘ the temper of the crowd was excellent”: 
the local reporter of the Drum Gazette remembered that 
ea a ar te without requiring to make a note of it. 
The r-house carriage with Ursula inside met the 
train at the market-town station, and, by an irony of fate, 
she had to drive along the highway seated next to her 
brother-in-law. It was still stranger, perhaps, that this 
should be the single occasion on which she appeared since 
her widowhood, before all the country-side, in the rdle of 
Lady of the Manor. The *‘ county families "—her cousins 
by — around her with abundance of 
malevolent curiosit 
Gerard was very silent and reserved: she saw how dis- 
tasteful the whole ceremony was to him. He still looked 
ill, in dark clothing, with his military cross on his breast. 
At the first triumphal arch, where a white stone marked 
the extreme limit of Horswyk, the simple reception com- 
menced. It had been distinctly arranged that only the 


military hero was to be honored as such. The Burgo- 
master’s welcoming speech, therefore, was all glory and 
guppowder, and could hurt no one, not even Ursula, 


remy Ping might have drawn her own conclusions, had 
that been necessary, from the silence which had marked 
her solitary drive. Loud cries of ‘‘ Long live the Baron!” 
now resounded on all sides; they broke out afresh as the 
carriage halted by the church, where the school-children 
sang a couple of patriotic anthems, and the Dominé, wear- 
ing his Cross of the Legion of Honor, held a second dis- 
course. The village band having played a military march, 
the carriage drove off to the Horst. It was unattended, a 
sore point with the tenantry, whose proposal to get up a 
mounted guard of honor had been met by Gerard’s un- 
hesitating rebuff. 


Everybody he cared about (and a good many other peo- 
ple) had assembled to welcome him on the Manor-house 
awn. The Van Trossarts were there, and the Van Troy- 


ens; and Helen, a fond though fitful mother, had brought 
her baby girl. A big luncheon was served in the house 
for the guests, and another outside for the members of the 
committee and the numerous village notables. Ursula 
sat calculating the cost all through her father’s toast, 
which was necessarily rather a repetition of his speech, a 
glorification of bravery, secular and religious. Nobody 
could doubt that Gerard was utterly miserable. 

Nor could any one ignore the delight of the Dowager. 
She stood by her son’s side, bowed yet beaming, all 
through the sweltry afternoon. It was her feast -day. 
She drank in with eagerly upturned countenance the un- 
ceasing flow of banal compliments, seeming to derive 
some personal satisfaction from the clumsy praises of the 
peasantry. For, after luncheon, while the children’s 
sports were in progress, the returned warrior endured a 
congratulatory levée. Farmer after farmer came up, red- 
hot with clumsy good feeling; farmer after farmer re- 
marked, 

** Now, Jonker, you’ve kept up the honor of Horswyk, 
say.” 

Gerard, rousing himself, found a kind word of recogni- 
tion and interest for each. Ursula, as she watched him 
from afar, saw on the altered features the old smile. 

Once she drew near to him suddenly. ‘‘How much 
you must have suffered!” she said. ‘I had no idea—I—” 

He looked at her gravely. 

**Not as much as you,” he answered. 
have exchanged my fight for yours.” 

“Gerard, you do not mean that,” she said, quickly, 
avoiding his . “Now that you see the old place 
again, after all these months, you are glad it is still there, 
still—ours. You would not willingly now have lost a 
rood of it. Say so—say so, now.” 

Her voice grew desperately pleading. 

Gerard waited before he answered. ‘‘I am glad it is 
yours,” he said at last, ‘as you seem to care. I should 
not care for it to be mine.” 

She sprang back as if he had stung her. For the rest 
of the time remained with Theodore, trying to believe 
that she did not observe the ‘‘ county people’s ” imperti- 
nences. She felt Helen’s eyes upon her constantly, and 
was surprised by their benignity. That woman must be 
a worse woman than Helen van Troyen who can receive, 
immutable, a little child from God. 

All through the sultry splendor of that long- drawn 
summer day the peasantry enjoyed themselves in their 
own uliar manner. Towards five o'clock a slate-col- 
ored bank of cloud began slowly to border the far hori- 
zon, as if rising to meet the yet lofty sun. One carriage 
after another emerged from the stable, and the local 
uate drove away. Then the peau gehen for a 

nal cheer, before melting in groups towards their respec- 
tive neighborhoods to finish the evening, many of them, 
alas, with drink. 

*Hurrah,” cried the burgomaster, “for the hero of 
Acheen! Hurrah!” 

‘*And now,” said Gerard’s clear tones, in the ensuing 
silence, “a cheer for the giver of this whole entertain- 
ment, the Lady of the Manor! Hurrah!” 

It was a mistake, but Gerard knew nothing of Ursula’s 
unpopularity. His chivalrous impulse met with but fee- 
ble response. A strident voice—one of those voices you 
hear above the crowd—even cried out, though hesitating- 
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ly, “Down with all thieves!” A murmur of approbation 
rom the immediate surrounders saluted the words. Ur- 
sula overheard them, and looking up, saw a pair of vil- 
lanous eyes fixed evilly on hers. 

** Who is that man? Do you know?” she said, turning 
to Theodore. 

‘That man?” he answered, with studied carelessness. 
“Oh, nobody. A writer that the notary has lately taken 
on. His name is Kniff.” 

‘Stay to dinner,” said Ursula. ‘‘ We shall be quite a 
small party. Immediately afterwards Gerard goes back 
to Drum with the Van Trossarts. I want you to see 
them to the station,” 

“Very well. ‘There is a thunder-storm coming up.” 

‘Is there? I don’t mind thunder-storms. But this one 
is several hours off. You will be able to get back in 
time.” 


It was about ten o'clock. The great curtain of deepen- 
ing blue had crept steadily upwards, sweeping its broad 
rim like a mass of cotton-wool across sun and sky, and 
gradually mingling with night in one unbroken heaviness. 

he black weight now lay low on the thick expectant 
air. The summer evening was pitchy dark and threat- 
ening. 

Inside the Manor-house everything was once more quiet, 
with the numbness that follows on a long day’s fatigue. 
A light glimmered here and there in the big dim building. 
In the basement the servants were busy washing up. 
From time to time a distant yell of drunken merry making 
or sheer animal excitement came faintly ringing through 
the solemn denseness of the trees. 

Ursula sat alone in her room, thinking of many things, 
especially of Gerard's reply to her question regarding 
the Horst. On her side that question had seemed a su- 
preme appeal. How coldly he had pushed it aside! 

“I know not what to do,” she reflected. “I cannot 
advance or retreat. Merciful Heaven, how he has suffered! 
And the suffering has — + him nothing.” 

The noise from the village beat vaguely against her 
ear. It was growing louder, coming nearer, but she did 
not remark it. 

She looked up as from a trance, when Hephzibah broke, 
uvannounced, into her room. 

‘*Mevrouw, they are coming!” shrieked the waiting- 
woman, her white fave still whiter from terror. ° ‘‘ Save 
yourself! Escape by the terrace!” 

* Silence! Keep calm,” answered Ursula, long ago ac- 
customed to recoguize the poor creature's insanity. *‘If 
you can calm yourself, tell me what is wrong.” 

** There’s no time,” burst out Hephzibah, ** for calmness. 
They are coming —the people, up the avenue! They 
swear they will kill you, or burn down the castle! Save 
yourself! Save yourself! Down by the stables.” 

Ursula, hearkening, distinguished indeed the fierce roar 
of an approaching mob. 

Hush!” she said, white to the lips. ‘Go up stairs to 
Freule Louisa. Tell her to reassure the Baroness. No- 
thing will happen—do you hear me?—if you all keep 
calm.” She spoke slowly and impressively. ‘* But if there 
is to be shrieking and screaming, I cannot answer for the 
consequences.” 

Then, brushing past the momentarily paralyzed servant, 
she went out into the entrance hall. Its white pillars 
shone dimly in the insufficient lamp-light, half hidden be- 
hind gay patches of flowers. The house had not been 
decorated for the occasion, but the stands had been refilled 
aud freshened up, and a floral ‘*Hail to the Hero!” of the 
head gardener’s fabrication, still hung unfaded over the 
great dining-room door. 

The loud menace of the swiftly approaching danger 
rolled up with increasing distinctness under the lowering 
heavens. Ursula could plainly distinguish enthusiasm 
for the rightful Van Helmont and denunciation of the 
usurper. ‘* After all, they are right,” she thought, bitter- 
ly; “‘ they litle know how right.” Somehow the reflec- 
tion seemed to bring her assurance. She now remembered, 
without bitterness, all the manifold charities which the 
usurper, unlike the rightful lords, had constantly dis- 
pensed, as bread from her own mouth, to both deserving 
und undeserving poor. 

She went out on to the wide steps and stood waiting; the 
hot air struck her pallid face, and the clouds seemed to 
sink yet lower. 

In another moment the cries all around her struck a yet 
crueler blow. A dark mass, yelling and drunken, was 
surging vaguely across the blackness of the lawn—the 
lowest rabble of the purlieus of Horswyk and all the aris- 
tocracy of the Hemel. 

‘Down with the usurper!” ‘ Down with the tyrant!” 
“We won't have any thieves in Horswyk!” ‘‘ Long live 
the hero of Acheen!’ *‘ Down with the parson’s daugh- 
ter!” And, cruelest of all, “‘Down with the light o’ 
love!” 

For one instant, as those mad words reached her, Ursula 
shrank back, and a torrent of crimson swept over her 
cheeks. Juffers. the constable, had supplemented Ade- 
iine’s stories, telling how, even in her early widowhood, 
Mevrouw had despised all decorum. 

At sight of the single light-robed figure standing there 
in the dull radiance from the hall, the shrieking, struggling 
conglomeration swerved back. There came a lull; then 
the wild shouts went up anew. 

** As tio Helmont’s to have it, let’s burn down the house!” 
cried a dominating twang, which Ursula recognized. A 
yell of approval swelled high around the words. The 
logic of this tribute to the family immediately enchanted 
every one, and all the half-grown boys and raw youths 
in the horde howled with delight at the prospect of so 
grand a conflagration. The tumult for some time, how- 
ever, rendered action of any kind impossible. Then fol- 
lowed the inevitable ebb. 

“There is no necessity for burning anything,” said Ur- 
sula, in far-reaching tones; ‘‘the house is full of defence- 
less women. Iam here. What do you want?” 

Another roar answered her, and, with re-echoing cries 
of ‘‘ Burn it!” the mob swayed forward to the steps. 

Suddenly the fierce note of fury changed to a shrill sur- 
prise. Ursula felt a hand upon her arm. My sigs | her 
eyes for the first time from the turmoil in front of her, 
she saw the little Dowager standing by her side. 

‘Go in, mamma—go in,” she whispered, hurriedly. But 
the little Dowager did not remove the hand. 

*‘ Hurrah for the old Baroness!” screamed a drink-sod- 
den voice. The response was lost in an uproar of terron, 
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as the darkness momentarily vanished, and the whole 
scene—the massive building, the soaring beeches, the up- 
turned distorted faces, the two figures on the threshold— 
all stood out white for one brilliant instant before the 
opening heavens crashed down the full weight of their 
pent-up derision in torrents of mingling rain and thunder 
on » wasp’s nest beneath them which men call the 
world. 

Mechanically the two women fell back under shelter. 
The rush of water poured past them like a falling curtain 
amid the tumult of the elements. The startled and blind- 
ed crowd, as flush followed flash, sought an insecure refuge 
under the great trees of the park, still restrained by that 
pair of locked and steadfast women from roughly invad- 
ing ‘‘the house.” The whole place was wra as in a 
whirlpool of contending fire and water. Veguely the 
half-sobered drunkard realized that the young Baroness 
stood inviolable, girdled by God. 


House and park were black and still in a widespread 
drip and shine of water, when Theodore van Helmont, 
drenched to the skin, sprang from his flecked and foaming 
steed and rang softly at a side door. He ran to the cor- 
ridor, where Ursula met him, lamp in hand. 

** That I should have been too late!” he gasped. ‘‘Oh 
God, forgive me, Ursula, that I should have been too 
late!” The tears sprang forward as he looked at her, and 
rained down his cheeks. 


**Don’t,” she said. ‘‘ You hurt me.” She had never 
seen a man shed tears before. ‘‘Of course you were too 
late. How could you help it?” 

He mastered himself with an effort. ‘‘How pr'e you 


are!” he said. 

“ Well, of course, it is hardly a pleasant experience. It 
was my own fault for encouraging conviviality. It is 
over now, Theodore. Be comforted; you could have done 
nothing bad you been here.” 

**I could at least have died first,” he muttered. And 
he went away without saying good-night. 


When Hephzibah had carried the alarm to Freule 
Louisa, the latter had run screaming to the Dowager. 

“And where is Ursula?” the old lady had asked, gasp- 
ing and trembling. 

“ Ursula has gone out to meet them, like the mad crea- 
ture she is. Dear Heaven, we shall all be murdered! Come 
away with me, Cécile—come away! We can get out at 
the back and take refuge at the gardener’s. Come im- 
mediately—come away!” 

The Dowager rose, \ottering, from her easy-chair. 

‘*IT am going to Ursula,” she said. 

“To Ursula? Oh, mercy! Cécile, have you turned crazy 
too? Let her get herself killed if she wants to; what 
business is it of yours? Oh Heaven, I’m so frightened 
I daren’t stay a second longer! Come with me! You 
surely don’t care so remarkably for Ursula!’ 

“That may be,” replied the Dowager, with one foot 
already on the stair; ‘* but I am going to her now.” 

(to pe oonTinuRD.) 


LACE AND LACE WAISTS. 


T is some time now since the first craze for wearing lace 
began, some three or more seasons since we first began 
to trim everything with lace—generally imitation lace of 
the heavier kinds. As a rule, when any furor of this.sort 
starts in, it is quite safe to predict its reign will be short- 
lived, for imitations do not, as a rule, have any lasting 
wer with American women. But laces have been made 
in imitation to look so like the real, and have besides the 
same becoming qualities, that it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that they have proved that, after all, there is no limit 
when the fashion shall end for anything that is useful 
aud becoming. 

This year there is a great change in the rem | of laces. 
Of course heavily woven ones are still used, and the Irish 
point effect is still copied in the cheap varieties, which, 
when not too cheap in cost, are exceedingly effective. 
Batiste lace and batiste embroideries, which were first 
used last spring on the crépon gowns, are again used this 
season, But above all in favor now are the laces which 
for years have been one side, such as Valenciennes and the 


- appliqué laces. The very narrow Valenciennes edge, 


which is always a prime favorite with French women, is 
now tremendously in demand for all sorts and conditions 
of gowns. This is imitated very cleverly in what is known 
as plat val, and is then very inexpensive. Valenciennes 
lace, no matter how narrow, is never too cheap to make it 
desirable. Some of the winter gowns had on the silk and 
velvet waists very narrow rows of cut muslin, interspersed 
with scant ruffles of the half-inch-width real Valenciennes 
edge. This same idea is carried out in many of the spring 
and summer costumes, only that the ruffles and tucks run 
up and down instead of across. This narrow edge does 
not give much scope for different patterns, but is exceed- 
ingly dainty and remarkably ladylike, if such a word may 
be used. It is also used with insertion of other kinds of 
lace, and this to a connoisseur in laces seems odd indeed. 
The insertion of the same is expensive, and very diffi- 
cult to get in a pretty pattern. 

The appliqué laces, such as were in fashion for wed- 
ding-veils in the time of our grandmothers, are all now in 
fashion again. They are used for sashes, for berthas, for 
fichus, for veils, and even for hat-trimming, and as the in- 
stinct in the gentlewoman is very strong in regard to hav- 
ing some real lace, it is, to a keen observer, quite, pathetic 
to see these bits of lace worn by women who have evident- 
ly seen better days, and whose entire costume is not worth 
half so much as the lace veil, flounce, or fichu, which is 
so proudly worn now that that sort of lace has come back 
into fashion in 

Black reo not been so generally worn, and is still 
not quite assured of its position. There are some rare 
specimens of black laces in this city, and some of the lead- 
ing modistes are making up for their customers their old 
laces into capes and flounces, and it will not be long be- 
fore black lace will again have its turn. Just at present 
the beautiful blatk lace shawls, like the superb India 
shawls that are laid away, are somewhat like white ele- 
phants on the hands of their owners, for there is no par- 
ticular use to which they could be put, and yet to part with 
an Indian shaw] or a lace shawl of the value that most of 
them possess would be rank foolishness as well as heresy. 
The soft laces in black and white, small bits like barbes 
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and ties, are much in demand, and many a lace-box has 
been ransacked within the last two or three months, and 
many a treasure of rare workmanship brought to light 
and made into dainty collar or jabot. 

The fancy waists which have been such a boon to the 
feminine part of humanity have reached their acme in the 
Jace waist. A more dressy and handsomer part of a wo- 
man’s wardrobe it would be difficult to imagine. It is be- 
coming to every one, be she blonde or brunette, and, better 
still, is quite within the limit of almost every allowance 
for clothes, for these waists can be made of the imitation 
laces and look extremely well. The body or lining of the 
waist must needs be of silk or satin, but old ball gowns 
can be utilized for these linings, or if it is necessary to 
buy new material, an inexpensive quality will do perfectly 
well, There should be in front, at all events, an inner lin- 
ing of muslin or stout silk cut low-neck and heavily boned, 
and carefully fitted to the figure. The silk covered with 
the lace should be quite full from the shoulders over the 
bust, fitting snug at the waist-line. The lace to cover 
the silk can be bought either by the yard as a flounce, or 
by the net, as it is called. By the flounce is the best, for 
that has an edge. It takes only the length from the shoul- 
der to the belt four times repeated to make the entire 
waist, and,as will easily be seen, does not take a great deal of 
material. Of course this does not include the sleeves; but 
if economy must be consulted, the s'ceves need not be 
covered with the lace or net, but can be left of silk or 
satin, or whatever the lining is, finished simply at the hand 
with a lace like the body of the waist.. Some women, in- 
deed, prefer having their waists made with the sleeves dif- 
ferent, as 7 contend it is more becoming to the figure 
than when all is alike. The collar and finish of the waist 
can either be of silk or satin, and it adds immensely to the 
appearance if there are rosettes placed on the front of the 
waist at irregular intervais to keep the lace in place, and 
also to add a touch of color. Ribbons and lace are always 
a charming combination, and invariably becoming. 

There are very few black lace waists made up on this 
plan, but it is perfectly feasible for black as well as white; 
and quite a clever plan when the white silk waists become 
a little defaced, as they so quickly do, is to have them cov 
ered with net or lace. An extremely pretty blue one the 
other day was remodelled on this plan. The sleeves were 
left quite plain and of the silk, unrelieved by any lace 
whatever, but the entire body of the waist was covered 
with a black jet net. The black and pale blue were ex- 
tremely good together; and the waist, which had been worn 
all winter, looked quite fresh and new with the addition 
of the black net. 

Of course when there is real lace to be had such, waists 
made of real lace are extremely handsome; but when real 
lace is used, it looks particularly handsome when made 
over tight-fitting lining—that is, if the wearer has a good 
figure. If there are any defects of the figure to be con- 
cealed, the loose-fitting or loose effects are much the best. 

The narrow Valenciennes edgings with broad insertions 
of other lace are very much in fashion, but do not seem 

uite so dressy as the waists made of the broader laces. 

‘hey are not so durable in that they soil and deface more 
quickly. The favorite laces among the imitations are 
those made to resemble as closely as possible the old-fash- 
ioned point appliqué and rose point. There is a great 
deal of net and not a great deal of pattern, some women 
complain, but there is a softness about the mesh and a del- 
icate creaminess of coloring which make even a dull and 
sallow skin look soft and pretty. A dead-white lace should 
be avoided, unless by very young women with very fresh 
and bright complexions. The cream tints are rarely un- 
becoming, and blend with the skin and hair of either blonde 
or brunette in a most satisfactory manner. These lace 
waists clean well, which is a great point in their favor. 





A NOTABLE reunion and celebration made a paar 
for the old Knickerbocker city of Troy, New York, on 
the 16th of May. The unveiling of the Emma Willard 
statue and the dedication of the Russell Sage Memorial 
Hall drew the alumne of the Troy Female Seminary 
from every quarter in great numbers, and the ‘‘ old girls,” 
all the wa sow venerable women of eighty to graduates 
in their bloom, made merry at the feet of their beloved 
Alma Mater. Emma Willard’s stately figure and benig- 
nant face deserve this splendid recoguition and enduring 
tribute, for her statue stands where she did the noble work 
of her life, establishing in 1821 “‘ the first permanent sem- 
inary in America for the advanced education of yomen. 
As a pioneer, to Mrs. Willard belongs the gratitude of 
her sex wherever women’s colleges to-day set wide their 
doors. A poet as well as a scholar, Mrs. Willard was 
the author of the popular favorite, ‘‘ Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep.” . i 

—Miss Fanny Elkins is a New York artist in a special 
line of work who received an exposition medal and di- 
ploma awarded for - ae. detail, and beaut er She 
devotes her attention to making ae for physicians 
and surgeons. These drawings she renders from dissec- 
tions, photographs, sketches, or books. She has recom- 
mendations from leading physicians in New York, and 
probably is the only woman who has made a distinct suc- 
cess in this work. 

—Miss Lillie Berg, of this city, who has long been 
known as a successful teacher of vocal music, as well as 
a delightful singer, is also the conductor of the Lillie Berg 
Glee Club. At the “ Spring-tide Festival and Reception,” 
given recently at the beautiful home of Mrs. Charles A. 
Gould, on Lenox Avenue, for the benefit of the choir of 
the Church of the Holy Nativity, the operetta King René’s 
Daughter was given by the club under Miss ~ race- 
ful leadership. Mrs. Donald McLean assisted Mrs. Gould 
in receiving. ’ : 

—Miss a Willard’s example in learning to ride 
the bicycle bids fair to be imitated many other women 
of mature years. The Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, who has 
left her first youth some distance behind her, is practising 
with the wheel, and Madame Hanna Korany, of Syria, 
has become so far infected with Occidental ideas that she, 
too, is taking bicycle lessons. 
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HOUSE PARTIES. 


iv is not so very long since the term house party was 
almost unknown in the Northern States of the Union. 
People having country places invited their friends for a 
week's or a fortnight’s visit, and to their credit be it said 
that it was often those of straitened means, and who but 
for the kindly summons would be condemned to spend 
all the long hot days in town, who were remembered and 
invited. he open-doored, open-handed hospitality of the 
South in the days when rich planters lived in big colonial 
mansions, with hundreds of acres attached, and servants, 
old, young, and middle-aged, cropped up at every turn to 
supply the wants of mistress and guests, never had its 
prototype at the North. The climate, habits, and institu- 
tions of the two great sections*of the country were too 
diametrically opposed to make any resemblance possible. 
But of late years house par- 
ties have become a favorite 
mode of entertainment dur- 
ing the summer and autumn 
months, and people who have 
palaces at Newport, ancestral 
homes on the Hudson, with 
perhaps a villa at Tuxedo or 
a hunting-box on Long Isl- 
and, exercise the largest hos- 
pitality through their medi- 
um. A large number of 
guests assemble, and as the 
households are generally fash- 
ioned on the English model, 
and the upper servants are al- 
most invariably English, the 
customs and habits follow 
very closely those usual in an 
English nobleman’s ménage. 
A notable exception, however, 
is in the serving of breakfast, 
which im the old country is 
an immovable feast, with cold 
meats, pasties, and game, re 
maining stationary on the 
sideboard from ten to twelve, 
and only tea and toast served 
hot to the guests as they come 
in. No servant is in attend 
ance. The gentlemen wait 
upon the ladies, and also upon 
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Fig. 83.—Barutne Suit with BE.Tep 


For pattern and description see No. “"¥. on 
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themselves, which is supposed to promote sociability and 
good-fellowship, but which to an American is productive 
of nothing but noise and confusion. 

At Newport it is customary to serve breakfast indi- 
vidually to guests in their own rooms. Every hostess 
there has cupboards of which the shelves are filled with 
dainty tea and coffee services in Sévres, Dresden, Crown 
Derby, or Royal Worcester porcelain. On these are served 
the most delicious coffee or the hottest tea of the most 
expensive brands, with a woodcock or sweetbread on 
toast, and an omelette auz champignons or aux fines herbes. 
Fruit in its season, with the richest cream, always comes 
first, and sometimes three or four courses in succession 
are sent to one room, 

This necessitates a big staff of servants, as can readily 
be understood, and a friend who spent a week at a country 
house in Newport told me that she once sat with the door 
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Fig. 4.—Eron Jacket or Bicycie Costume, Fia. 2. 


of her dressing-room open during the breakfast hour and 
counted twenty-one of the little wheel-barrows that are 
used for carrying the trays going backward and forward. 











Fig. 1.—Yacutine Cosrume. 
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And it is a curious fact that it is oftener men than wo- 
men who crave the luxury of the solitary breakfast, be- 
fore they emerge armed and equipped for the daily routine 
of driving, riding, golfing, flirting, and sometimes dancing, 
that they know to before them. 

All along the Hudson River are scattered gay and hos- 
pitable homes. The houses there are so large, and the re- 
sources for diversion so varied, both by land and water, 
that invitations are accepted with avidity by those who 
are‘lucky enough to get them. 

Apart from the guests who fill them for a house party 
these Hudson River mansions have, it must be said, much 
that is attractive to the eye and taste. Everything that 
modern art and taste can suggest in the way of archi- 
tecture and decoration has been brought to bear upon the 
lofty rooms, the veraydas—as broad nearly as an ocean 
steamer—and the wealth of lawn, park, garden, and 
pleasure-grounds of some of these mansions. In one, 
for example, the wall decorations of many of the lower 
rooms are in leather, beautified by a raised design in pale 
dull gold, with which the curtains and hangings are 
made to harmonize in silk and wool. Embossed cop- 


per-work as a frieze is used in many of these Hudson 
tiver houses, as there are no fogs and but little damp- 
ness to tarnish and corrode, as they would do at Newport 
or on Long Island. So very delicately is this copper-work 
done that a design of peacocks which formed a frieze in 
one of the large dining-rooms seemed to take every tint 
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Fig. 3.—MounTaIn Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Bicyc_e Costume wita Gotr Waist anp Eron Jacket.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





of the bird's feathers—now blue, now green, 
and now and again a flash of its own deep 
red. Nothing could have been more strik 
ing and effective 


A HISTORIC DISH. 


N these modern days of the unearthing of 
Virginian antiquities a rainy day’s search 
into some ante bellum papers brought to 


light quite ‘‘a find” in the shape of a hered- 
itary treasure that had been an heirloom in 
the Cary family for more than a hundred 


years, to which the perusal of a note found 
therewith added double interest. Ex-Presi 
dent Tyler, then enjoying his elegant leisure 
in his summer home near Hampton, Virginia, 
writes 
“Vute Manosner, Toxenay. 

“My Dean Sta,—Will it give Mra. Cary too much 
) to furnish me with a receipt for making the 


ce crab-soup she had served up for dinner yes- 





ter If not, you would much oblige me by furnish- 
ing it to the servant for me Traly Xm, 
Tyise.” 
The aforesaid ‘‘ delicious crab-soup” was 
made from this heirloom receipt, which has 


some historic interest in that it was given by 
Mrs. Martha Washington herself, and used 
by her when at her Tidewater homestead, 
‘The White House,” in New Kent County, 
she dispensed ber gracious hospitality to the 
visitors from gay little Williamsburg, the 
capital of the Old Dominion, where her hus- 
band sat in the House of Burgesses. 

Irving tells us the Master of Mount Vernon 
was not especially given to the pleasures of 
the palate, but we doubt not he greatly rel 
ished this savory dish, and considered it a 
vast improvement upon the menu of the 
Beefsteak and Tripe Club, to which he be 
longed in his bachelor days 

And when we remember the distinguished 
guests who were wont to gather around this 
colonial board, unbending from the cares of 
state to compliment the housewifely skill 
of the future mother of her country, we are 
glad that time and tide have left us this souve 





nir of ancient feastings in the shape of this | 


venerable receipt, compounded in the haley 
on days when *‘ cook-books” were unknown, 
and the cook—like the poet—*‘* was 
born, not mace 

Vartha Washington's Rece ipt for Crab Soup 

Fifteen crabs thrown into boiling water, 
alive. Boil until done; meat picked up fine; 
put into 2 quarts of water in which a pound of 
middling bacon has been boiled. Beat yolks 
of 2 eggs; stir in pint of rich milk which 
has been heated. Then pour into the boil 
crab-soup, which must not boil, but cook 
a few minutes after mixiug. Season with salt 
and cayenne pepper to taste. 


sable 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over Afty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snecess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhean. Sold by druggietea in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


FALSE RCONOMY 
ie practised by people who bay inferior articles of 


food. The Gail Borden Eacle Brand Condensed Milk 
is the best infant food. IJnfant Health ie the title ofa 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by New 


York Condensed Milk Co., New York Adv.) 





ADV KRTISHEM EN'Ts. 


wale BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


* — AND CHOCOLATES 


= On this Continent, have received 









EXPOSITIONS: 


U nlike the Dutch Proce: Dyteh Process, no Alka- 
—S, or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
in any of their preparetions. 
‘Their delicious BREAKE as oo 1d. 8 absolutely 
pure aad solu a cup. 


BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


80LD 


WALTER BAKER & OO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 


A Cruise ® Mediterranean 


By specially chartered steamer “ Friesland” (7,116 
tons), January 2, 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Algtera, Cniro; 10 days in 
Palestine, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, 
Rome, Nive; only $560 and up, excursions, fees, etc., 

included. Organized and accompanied by F. C. © lark, 
ex-U. 8. Vice Consul at Jerusalem. Ocean tickets all 
lines. 30 parties to Europe. Send for Tourist Gazette. 


Fr. ©. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 
lll Broadway, New York. 
ROUND-THE-WORLD PARTY STARTS OCT. 8. 










RUSSIAN 

Portable, and can 5 used In any 
room, Dry Steam, Ox 
Medicated and — 
eure for Colds, & 
Prevents contracting disease, 












HARPER’S BAZAR 





Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 








Your Corset 
Cannot Break 


if you wear 


Pearl 
Corset Shields 


Broken Corsets made 
as comfortable as new 
Seld everywhere. If your dealer 
haso t them, send his name, your corset 
size and 2% cents for sample pair to 
i GENE PEARL, 23 Union Square, New 
ork. Lady Agents Want 























Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 

belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 

neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 

guerd against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
evers. 


‘Syrup of Figs 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakenin 
tt. Permanently curing constifation and its 
fects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it, 
Millions have found it invaluadle. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


Sold everywhere in $e. oud $7 bottles. 


|“ CAN” 


our own ASPARAGUS, BER- 
IES, etc.,for next winter by the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER. 


Quickest, cheapest, and easiest method, No failares, 
Address John L. Gaumer Uo., 1101 Race o 6t., Fite, Phila, 





- Wedding or 


Testimonial 


gifts of Gold or Silver, when cleaned or polished with 


pyscTne CON 


retain their value and ornamental effect indefinitely. 


It’s sold by leading dealers throughout the 
civilized world. Trial quantity for the asking. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Propr’s, 72 John St., New York. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


aLaUTION. —See that the 
man is on each 


Beeman’s— 


Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemica! Co. 








Tender: *= 


~~ # symptom of 

rheumatic Sointe. 
the formation and Ay “within the pam | 
of deleterious substances. To do this, use 


No. 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Roceedines can be 
Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure 


poe of 

Pepsin —— Cum. 
— only by casiat 

It relieves inflammatory rheumatism in a few hours, 





= in ceasing and swelling diminishing from the 
nning of the treatment. Free sample sent on 
mansion of aan i 





cents a box; 6 boxes, hen 


Oe. Whitehall Megrimine Co., South : Bend, Ind. 





MatviNa hein 


Saari =| Pr Prof. 





fi Naber 















4 or GCanmdés milk ~~» 
re oe 





WILSON wey A DRUM CO., 
mee is Bre ~~ Louleville, Ky. 
ian Brengwer, ; New York. 
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ES 7 ZEN 


_e 


oe is fuel to the body. 


“Best” Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 


It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. 





At Druggists. 





Rae’ s Lucca Oil neg 


a the sali, 
“For Sacter, 
*“*For Excellence of the 





Product 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY ats Be sY 


and Size of Manufketure.” 4 
: eT aaa: 


Leghorn, Italy 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


Sweetness, and Fine, 


Olive Flavor.” 





| 


| 
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wet weather gowns ; &< 
it keeps the skirt edges 
dry. A brand of 

famous 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 


A set of the" S. H. & M.'"-miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on How to 
Bind the Dress Skirt,"’ mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
**S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Besi. 





























MONARCH. 


King of Bicycles. 


Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, 
Beautifully finished, exquisitely designed. 








Four Models—$85 & $100. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. 
Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St. and 97 
Chambers St, New York. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 
Boston Agents: Chandler & Barber, 15-17 
Eliot St. 
Other Branches: San Francisco, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 


REMINGTON S2Sic00 Fie Salone 


EMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway 
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Sonold 
Constable Ks Ge 


Spring and Summer 
WRAPS 
Walking and Carriage 
GOWNS 


Mountain and Seaside 


COSTUMES 
Proadevary A 19th st. 


NOTE—Commencing June Ist our store will 
close at 12 o'clock Saturdays 





NEW YORK. 








We offer this month some choice bargains in order to close out | 
our entire Summer stock of fine Suitings and Cloakings. 


$0, that have been $:8, $20 and 


$25. " St 
Ca , formerly $7 to $10. k- 
on ten ve 4 $10 and $:2. Skirts $5, 


been 
y $8 and $10, ‘Silk W 
Write rh ae for our Sommer ¢ them By eta 
uced prices. We will se retu 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK co, 
q . 152 and 154 West 23d Street, New dane 





ee eee 


“7 


make my 





white 
skirts 
of 








The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 















Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 


MERCER ST., N.Y. 


fe ANFIELO DRE 
CaN : 


HARPER'S BAZAR 






Six Months 
to 


Two Years. 


This fine Nainsook 
dress, gathered full 
in the neck, pointed 
collar with insertion, 
and edged with em- 
broidered | uffie — cuffs 
to match, at 


$1.35. 


ood value , 

as the 75 sud 88 cent dresses of our former adver- 
tisements, with which mothers all over the United 
States were so well pleased. 


Is just as 


Our catalogue, free for 4c. postage, con- 
tains more than 


700 Illustrations 


and descriptions of just such desirable 
articles for children’s wear, which may 
be bought to best advantage here, where 
their outfitting is the exclusive business, 


60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 











Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
Jirm and substantial, holding the 
dress to its original shape. 


Fibre Chamots 





Armurside } 
(©RSET. 


THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY. 


PATENT sine 


NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES. 


If not in stock at your s = send $100 


for a Corset, free by mail 


Fitzpatrick & Somers, 


85 Leonard Street, New York. 




























You can’t “‘ down’’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Comes in three weights. 
No. 10.—Light. No. 20.- 
No. 30.—Heavy. 

Width, 64 inches. 


Medium. 


~~ 


Beware of 
worthless tmita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy is 
stamped 


FIBRE 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of ail 
Dry Goods 


Stores. ‘ 








Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS'N., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Food For Both. 


Every nursing mother 
needs the kind of 
nourishment there is in 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH'S 


Malt Nuliine 


TRADE MARK, 


The baby needs it in 
order to grow healthy 
and plump; the mother 
needs it in order to 
keep healthy and plump. 
To be had at druggists. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 





WRINGING DRY 







a 
CAN W RING 
pa ag | 
on rolls. 


Inger inaist on having | 


the WARRANTED ROLL 


ithe largest manufacturers 


rot Wein 


. See our name and warrants’ 
- information FREE, Address 


Chambers Street, New York, 







is ot the yMeke 


ringers and Rolls 











Vantine’s 
Japanese Silk 
Lambrequins 


Gold embroidered and fringed. 


For draping mantels, easels, 
pianos, etc. 
Red, White, Light blue, 
Old blue, Old rose, Old gold, 
Yellow, Pink, Nile green. 
By mail, free of , for $2.00; 


stamps, registered etter, money 
order. A. A. Vantine & Co., 877 
and 879 Broadway, New York. 





Summer Underwear. 


Our stock of 

*FURLEY & BUTTRUM 
celebrated London made Under- 
wear, includes Gauze, Wool, 
Merino, and Silk-and-wool gar- 
ments. 

English Silk Underwear and 
Hosiery we have in all styles and 

ualities for Men, Women and 

hildren. 

Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Vests, all 
shapes, in fine Merino, Lisle 
Thread and Silk, are shown at 
attractive prices. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





WEAR THE BEST 


If you want a Handsome Figure 
THE 


GLOVE-FITTING 





CORSET 


Qutrivals All Others in Perfection of Fit. 











rset with Co 
and Flenibiiity 
aist. ° 





HOLDFAST 


Belt and Skirt Attachment. 


You wanted it all last 
summer, and now you have 
it. It holds the skirt and 
belt in one place always, 
and is a decided ornament. 









PERE SERESSSESSOSS £2 = 






No sewing required. Ask 

RE TO LADIES ABOUT TO VISIT ENGLAND: our dealer for it. If 

UNRIVA LE Messrs, JAY, Regent Street, London, W., ¢ hasn't it, send his 
Cordially invite you to inspect their Millinery, Gowns, and Mantles. name to 








PATENTED. 
sMANHATTAN NOVELTY CO., 
‘ 415 Broadway, New York. 


Costumes, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding- Habits made to order. 
MOURNING COSTUMES A SPECIALTY. 
Undercl , Hosiery, and Gloves. 
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 ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





























A VILLAGE VETERINARY. 


NION OF THE FADS 

ently like to see, 

~ost and me and you, my Wille 
id sweet I 


w two 


wR Vor 


THEE 


SOUNDS RATHER 
A FROG In MY 


HOARSE 


“ Noruine mvou, M ONLY THROAT 


DOMESTIC STRATEGY 
pated Women came down to breakfast, she found a 
awaiting her Her husband's biecuita had never 
bee rhter or ‘ I'he iffee had never been so fragrant in aroma, 
( to t veefatenk was broiled jost as she liked it, 
and it was as jon of her own tender and loving hus- 
band 
“Ah!” she anid, as she laid aside her napkin, and prepared to leave 
the table, *‘a breakfast like this fortifies one for the day's duties. Now 
a good sweet good-by kiss from my dear husband, and I am gone." 
He put his arms about her neck, and looked up into her face as she 
kissed him, and then he 
“My heloved, | just adore you! Oh, why do you have to go to the 
horrid office? Why can't you etay here at home with me, where I can 
lowk and feel your kisses upon my lips? 
The Emancipated Woman emiled an indulgent smile as she replied : 
“That would be very bat life ie something more than hugs and 
kisewes, you know. IF ro and perform my part in the great world of 
husband, in his sheltered home nest, at- 


cooed 


ipon your eweet (ace, 


boeiness, while my dear littl 
tends to his domestic daties 
i will you think of me while you are downtown 7” he asked 
y I shall,” she replied 


he asld 


ed of anew pair of trousers, dear 
we this morning, of 

replied, taking out her purse 
st hice 


If you could spare 
, certainly whne “Here is the 
Get yourrelf a re yalr 
od Woman seized the railing of the rear platform of a 
passlug street-car and drew herself on board, she anid to herself 

“T thought it mighty strange if that good breakfast and all that mo!- 
lyeoddling didn’t mean that cash was wanted for some sort of toggery or 
other.” 

As her hasband pat on bie bat and sallied forth to do a little shop- 
ping, he aaid to h 

“When a mar 
strategy than two aos 


An the Emancipa 


naelf, 
vante 


a bith 


money it is mach better to nse a little 
a wife bluntly a 


for cash, a* some men do 
Wititam Henny Siviren. 
———— 
of thie bicycle 7” 
ment on last year’s wheel, which was ten 
year preceding. Oh, its pedigree is all 


“ What's the pedigree 
“ Very gom it's an improve 
per cent, Lett han those of th 
right L . 
“That's a speaking likeness of Obese.” 
“Yes: it brings out bis double chin in great shape 
epee 
have no greene for the salad.” 
it dude we caught yesterday 


Wore, ** We 
up th 


Canninat 
Canmioat. “Chop He's green 
enough cumnnaiitpnbeiaie 

“I proposed to Miss Gladys Beautigir! last night.” 

Ah! And she accepted you? 

“ Well, no-0-0, not exactly, but she came #o vear doing #0 that 4 great 
deal of the ating was taken out of ber refusal. She anid she would have 
accepted me if I had bad plenty of money and a perfect disposition, and 
my eyes were brown inetead of bine, and my hair curly, and | was two 
inches taller, and was winning fame in my profession, and possessed per- 
sonal Magnetiem, and came of an old and blue-blooded family, and would 
always let ber ave her own way, and never smoked por wanted to stay 
out late at night, and did not belong to any lodge, and would keep a 
stylish turnont atid plenty of servants, and really wanted her mamma to 
live with av, and a few other things which I have forgotten. Bat if a 
fellow mast fail in av undertaking, it is encouraging to him to think that 
he came very vear “/inning.” 


**Why do you and Bobby quarrel so much ? 
is not a selfish little boy.” 

‘No, mamma, I'm not selfish, but Bobby is. He 
always wants to play the games I don’t want to. 


NOT SELFISH 


I hope 


ANYTHING THE MATTER?” 


NO TIME TO BE WAKEFUL. 


“ Waoat's Tue warren, Cuaniin—isn'? your TRA niauT?” 

“ PRUFROTLY—PeERFROTLY niGuT—ONLY I susT HAPPENED 
TO THINK THAT IT KEEPS ME AWAK®, Ax» I MUST Go TO Mua, 
MoConrk e's LECTURE TO-nIGHT." 


MR. PETERS PHILOSOPHIZES. 


There's lots of pleasure in this life for them as has 
a mind 

To go about a-seeking it; they're always enre to find. 

I've had my troubles in these days, but I've not had 
a doubt 

There's lets for me to laugh o'er if I'll only seek it 
out. 


I've bothered over many a fix I've got myself into: 
I've bothered ’coz I couldn't seem to see my way clear 
through. 
when, night come, I've 
Tommy on my knee, 
I've lost all sort of trouble and I've felt a sense of 
glee. 


Bat gone home and took 


I've had my rows with fellers in the world that lics 
outside, 

But home has held my babies, and they've filled me 
fall o” pride. 

They’ve made me feel that some one in this world 
of—well, chagrin, 

Thinks me the finest of the fine, and free from guilt 
and sin, 


They've made me think ne bother, in this sphere so 
full of guile, 

For him as thinks about it, is worth any mortal's 
while. 

And when they look into my face and think me 
truly great, 

I'm just as big as any man that rules the bloomin’ 
State. 


And when I go to bed at night, whate’er my trials 


”, 
I get down on the floor beside my bed, upon my 


cnee, 

And pray the Lord to make me—thongh I well know 
what I am— 

The thing my children think me, clean and simple as 
a lamb. 


THOSE NEEDLESS QUESTIONS. 


“ Au, Beonson, TAKING A WALK?” 
“Nor at aut, Hioxs, wor at act. I'm srerpive a Teorren is CanTral PaRx; sUT SAY—DON'T Give IT AWAY—I'M DRIVING FASTER 


THAN THE LAW ALLOWS.” 


THE TRIALS OF LIFE 


Lawyex Quissie. “* What was the greatest trial you 
ever presided over, Judge ?” 
Juver Kiwny. “ Bringing up ten daughters, sir!” 
——— 


“If I was twins,” said Bobbie, “ I think it would be 
fine. I'd let the other half go to school and do the 
learning, and I'd stay home and do the playing.” 


_—_—a>— 


Brroes, “‘ Miss Pennstock was talking about you 
last night, and she said she never saw a fellow 80 calm 
and immovable as you. She wanted to know if you 
were ever aroused to sudden action.” 

Guees, “ You stood by me, didn't you ?” 

Buces, “Yes. I told her she ought to ask you up 
to dinuer and see.” 

_—— 

“It seems to me,” observed Criticus, ‘‘ that Scrib- 
at: book reads as though he were addicted to the 
bottle.” 

“Yes,” assented Wagg. “‘To the macilage-bottle, 
His bool’ is a very clever example of pasting.” 


—_.—__—_ 


Sux. “I was eating a caramel the other day, and it 
happened to have a stone in it, and I broke off a piece 
of my tooth. I think I have a good case against the 
manufacturer—don't you ?” 

He “ Manufacturer of what?” 


a 


“T hear, Miss Impecune, that you have the bicycle 
craze.” 

“Yes. That ia, I have the craze, but I'm sorry to 
say that I haven't the bicycle.” 

’ 

“Mamma, what did Tommy Jones's papa mean 
when he said I was a chip of the old block 7” 

“He meant you were like your papa.” 

“ And when Tommy's mamma said I was a piece of 
impudence, did she mean I was like you 7” 






















SUPPLEMENT 


THE BABY'S CARRIAGE. 


4k baby’s carriage should be dainty as 

befits a royal personage. As luxurious 
as soft pillows and beautiful accessories can 
make it, it should still be furnished with a 
view rather to its little occupant’s comfort 
and well-being than to the satisfaction of its 
mother’s vanity. 

In one particular the baby-carriage cannot 
be too carefully appointed. The silken um- 
brella which shades the small face from the 
view of chance passers, and from the ob- 
trusive sunbeams, is quite often a ey oe | 
white reflector perilous to baby’s eyes. Linec 
with green the effect would be equally pret- 
ty, and the tender orbs saved from sunglare. 

Mothers cannot always accompany the lit- 
tle prince and princess when they go out for 
an airing, but they cannot too sedulously 
watch over their interests, and out of sight 

s should not be out of mind. Unless a nurse 
be a responsible woman known to the family 
by a term of loyal service, she should be su- 
pervised, and it requires only a walk through 
any of our parks in June to see that this 
surveillance is not generally given. Pretty 
young nursemaids chat together or flirt with 
their admirers in the line of masculine hu- 
manity, oblivious to the nodding arid bobbing 
or fretting and whimpering little heads in 
their charge. Upon the whole, an elderly 
motherly nurse of staid ways and gentle 
manners is greatly to be preferred for little 
people, and to such an attendant the baby’s 
carriage can with safety be intrusted. 

Little children too old for the baby’s regi- 
meu trot along beside the carriage, or hold 
the nurse’s hand, and are sometimes roughly 
dragged on, or slapped by a cross or weary 
maid, who terrorizes them so that they do 
not tell of her misdeeds. The observer spec- 
ulates, as she rambles,on the chances and 
mischances to which childhood is exposed, 
and wonders that so many of our race escape 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 











being seriously injured while still in infancy. 
Best off, after all, are those babies whose 
mothers have time and strength to give them 
personal attention and individual care. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99%oe PURE 


Reject any soap or washing com- 
pound that will cleanse without an 


expenditure of time and labor. 
**What is well done is done soon 


enough”’ and Ivory Soap will do the 
work as quickly as it can be done 
with safety. 













THe Proores & Gamece Co., Oin'ts. 

















The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


Gossamer Powder 


to lend a velvety softness and a delicate 
beauty to the skin. Per- 
fectly pure, entirely harm- 
less, absolutely invisible. 
Popular for 20 years. 
sure and get HENRY 
TETLOW’S. Price, 25c. 
by mail, or at Druggists’. Sample Free. 


Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. 


































































Begin Dinner 


with Soup! 


One pound of 


Extrect “ BEEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 persons, daily, 
Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” sent, free, for the asking. Send 


for 40 days. 


address to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


It refreshes, and prepares the 
stomach for the digestion of heavier food. 


TONIC |@@ 






ANI 


Sent Fr@@, aium: 75 portrarrs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @| MARIANI & OO., 52 West 15th St,, Naw Yorx. 1@ 























MME, EMMA EAMES, 


The Great Prima Donna, 


WRITES: 


J 
ws 

































































THE LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


Is used and indorsed by the prominent society and professional ladies in 


both Europe and America. 
Lablache Powder they have the best and purest. 


Ladies should bear in mind that by using the 
It is invisible on close 


inspection, also removes all gloss or shiny appearance from the skin, besides 
Sunburn, Freckles, Tan, Blotehes, &e. The LABLACHE POWDER is simply 


incomparable. 


Ask your druggist for it. Take no substitute. Should he 


| not keep it in stock, send 50 cents, or 25 2-cent stamps, upon receipt of 
which we will send you a box by return mail. 
desired, Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream. 


Mention which shade is 
Address 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


34 West St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, 
rough, and oily skin, prevented by 
Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin 
purifying and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and sweetest 
for toilet and nursery. The only pre- 
ventive of i because the only 
preventive of inflammation of the pores. 
ond Aearioest cheaies io ah thopetetinal Xion. Batic 
Dive & Cunu. Cone. Sole Prope. Boston, U.S. Ae 


Pears’ 

What is the 
use of being 
clean ? 

They who 
practice it 
know. 

Pears’ soap 1s 
a reason for be- 
ing clean, as 
well as the 
means. 


oa a 
aso AGS" Sy 


“al _— = 
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New York City and Brooklyn agents, Bidwell. 
Tinkham Cycle Co., Broadway and sgth St., N. Y. 
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Bras.” Bridgeport Ct. 


Or 19 Murray Street, New York City. 








I do nse WRIGHT'S 
ANTISEPTIC MYRRH 
TOOTH SOAP, and I do 
have BEAUTIPUL TEETH 
and a sweet breath, Pre- 
serves the enamel. Heals 
the gums. Removes tartar. 
It’s entirely free from acida, 
and all smart Dentists rec- 
ommend its constant use. 
We're not afraid to send you 
a trial sample free. Write. 
Large box for 25 cents in 
stamps. LOOK OUT! 
There are imitations. 


WRIGHT & CO., Chemists 
Detroit, Mich. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1oc, and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 
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OUT OF TOWN. 


. Wiewam Hanrorp (et, 28 
Me. Crasenon H. De Vinwery 
Miss Macy Bossuam (wt. 22) 


(wt. 24 


ScENI The drawing-room of a comfortable country 
house at Starling Station, forty-three minutes from 
City Hall. Easy-chairs, tables strewn with magazines 
and illustrated papers; numerous photographs on the 
mantel. A few doubtful-looking geraniums in a wood 


en-box trying to struggle into bloom in the window. 

Lamps are lit, a wood fire burns brightly in the open 

fireplace, and a general atmosphere of good cheer pre 

vails In a card-receiver are two or three very old 
visiting-cards on which the children have scribbled 

pictures of pigs, a back-number time-table of the C. L. 

and 8. L. Railroad, with a small card of the Starling 

Station branch, and a list of the meets of the Lawn 

Club drag-hunts 

Harford (soluvs) is rapt in contemplation of a photo- 
graph of Miss Mary taken in the costume in which she 
appeared as Diana at Mrs, Marsh’s tableaux. 

He murmurs: “‘ Out-of-the-way place this! Late down 
town; no dinner to speak of; of course no stage at the 
station, and had to walk two miles nearly, through the 
mud. Never mind!” (Cautiously takes the photo to the 
light and examines it closely.) “How lovely she must 
have looked! What a fool I was not to go! Her head is 
awfully well put on. Well, American girls certainly—” 
(He hears the rustle of a dress on the stairs, and hastily 
restores the photograph to its place.) ‘‘ Now if I could 
only see her alone for a little while!” 

Enter Miss Mary, who greets him cordially, but with a 
slight touch of iciness in her manner 

Vises Mary. ‘80 very nice of you to come out, Mr. Har- 
ford. Edward and my sister made up their minds to have 
a litle holiday, after being shut up here all this long cold 
winter, so they took all the children into town for the cir- 
Dear little Jack has grown to be such a big boy, and 
he is so clever!” (‘‘ How adorable she is with children!” 
thinks Harford.) ‘So I was left here to take care of 
Aunty Wilson, who has been laid up with the grippe, and 
to guard the house against.burglars.” (She laughs a lit- 
tle, and the young man expands his chest and looks as if 
he would like to slay the burglar who dared.) 

Miss Mary goes on: ‘‘ And do you mean to tell me that 
you couldn't find the stage to bring you down? That 
wretched Brisbane is always at a fireman's parade, or a 
barn-raising, or something. And you had to walk all the 
way down?’ (She melts a degree or so, but refrigerates 
again as Harford’s expression becomes dangerously rapt- 
urous, } 

Harford. ‘‘ Yes, 1 walked down, but 1 assure you it was 
a lovely evening, and—” 

Miss Mery. ‘* Well, then you certainly need a good cup 
of tea or something. Of course; why didn't I think of it 
before? 

She runs across the room and begins to drag a tea table 
from a corner. Harford hastens to help her, when steps 
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DO YOU LIKE THE CENTRE STREET 


are heard on the piazza and the door-bell rings. Miss 
Mary looks anxious for a moment, and Harford feels an 
insane hope that it may be only a tramp or a burglar, but 
the maid enters, announcing, ‘‘ Mr. De Vinney, ma’am.” 

Miss Mary (hastily, to Harford, who is glowering at the 
door). “ Mr. De Vinney—excellent young man, from the 
village, who supports his mother and sisters; keeps a lit 
tle shop—tidies, circulating library, and all that.” 

De Vinney enters —tallish young man; frock - coat, 
rather too short; electric-blue trousers, a shade too long. 
He carries in his right hand a pair of very shiny kid gloves 
and a light rattan stick; in his left a soft knockabout hat. 

Miss Mary, after shaking hands, introduces: ‘‘ Mr. Har- 
ford—Mr. De Vinney.” 

Harford grumbles a salutation. 

De Vinney (cheerfully accurate). 
“I did not quite catch the name?” 
(in the mean time holding Harford’s 
hand, and turning his head towards 
Miss Burnham with an inquiring 
smile). ‘‘Oh! Harford. Mr, Har 
ford, ’m pleased to meet you. Don’t 
know ’s I ever heard the name before 
—something like Hartford, ain't it?” 
(He laughs, and takes a seat in a re 
mote corner of the room. Harford 
and Miss Burnham seat themselves 
near the tea table, the maid having 
meanwhile brought in the tea.) 

Miss Mary. ‘*May I give you a 
cup of tea, Mr. De Vinney?” 

De Vinney. **’M obliged, but it's 
something I never touch. I was 
reading in the weekly Clarion, the 
other day, of the large percentage of 
deaths due to nervous diseases, trace 
able to tea-drinking, in a province of 
China. I don’t just recall the name 
of the place, but when you come to 
think of the component parts of tea 
—volatile oil, resin, gum, wax, tan- 
nin, woody fibre, and the rest—it’s 
no wonder.” 

Harford (trying to get into the con- 
versation). ‘‘ Miss Mary, did you go 
to the vaudeville at Harry Blake's 
last week? They say it was extreme- 
ly clever—Japanese jugglers; Jadet 
sky, the Polish ‘cellist; little Miss 
Graham in that capital song,‘ Mercy! 
what will Bob say to that?’ and a lot 
of good singing and dancing.” 

iss Mary. ‘‘ No; and I was very 
sorry. Let me see; that was Tues- 
day, and the Williamses were here.” 

De Vinney. *‘ And that was the day 
of our big bicycle parade. It would 
have been a treat to you to see it, Mr. 
Harford — twenty-seven machines 
represented. Let's see” (he half 
closes one eye and looks up at the 
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ceiling)—‘* there were the Get There, the Auchmuty, the 
Overland, the Centaur, the Baby Ruth—” (he gives the 
names of the other twenty-one bicycles). 

Miss Mary (glancing at Harford). ‘‘ 1t must have been 
very interesting.” There is an awkward pause. 

De Vinney continues: ‘‘ Yes; some of the boys had their 
bikes dressed up élegantly with flags and flowers, and 
when we got in front of the brick block we gave our 
cheer.” (He rises, and waves his hat and cane in unison 


with the rhyme.) 
“ By bo Bike, 
How do you like 
The Centre Street wheelmen? 
By bo Bike!" 





“MRS. EDWARD MILLER AND THE TWO CHILDREN.” 

















SUPPLEMENT. 





“HARFORD REACHED HIS CLUB IN 


During this recital Harford edges about uneasily in his 
chair and bows his head. Miss Mary turns slightly, and, 
while she adjusts a hair-pin, stifles a yawn. 

Harford, inwardly vowing that he will outstay the meri- 
torious De Vinney, even if it should be necessary to foot it 
back to town, glances at the clock: ‘‘ By-the-way, when 
can I get a train back to town?” 

Miss Mary looks inquiringly at De Vinney, who says, 
** Well, I don’t hardly remember just when the trains do 
go, but this will tell—fortunate I brought them with me.” 
(He draws from his pocket several small paper-bound 
books, and hands one to each of the others.) _‘* They’re a 
very useful article—De Vinney’s Flowerettes of Informa- 
tion, a hand-book I got up awhile ago. Contains heights 
of Pyramids, Washington Monument, St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
Italy, Equitable Life building, and other structures and 
édifices; tables of weights and coins.” Then, rather 
roguishly, to Miss Mary: “‘Now I don’t believe you 
know what the equivalent is, in American coin, of a Mah- 
bub of twenty piasters, hey?” (He is overcome with mer- 
riment at Miss Mary’s failure to respond.) 

Harford, who is gloomily studying the Flowerettes, finds 
trains at 10.38 and 11.18. He resolves to make a feint for 
the earlier train, thus starting De Vinney, then to return 
for a few blissful moments. 

Harford. *‘ Really, I'm very sorry, but I think I must 
make a try for the 10.38.” He rises and goes towards 
Miss Mary, who is beginning to show signs of weariness. 
She glances in the direction of De Vinney with a look, 
Harford fancies, of intense boredom, so he says: ‘‘ Good 
night, Miss Mary. Are you ready for a walk, Mr. De 
Vinney?”’ 

De Vinney. ‘‘ Well, can’t say as I am. I got to meet 
my partner, Mr. Eddy, who’s been in buying goods. He's 
due, if the ‘Rusher’ from Union Depot is on time, at 
12.10, so I guess I won’t start just yet. Miss Burnham is 
one of those owls, so she says, and don’t mind sitting up. 
’M | right, Miss Burnham?” 

Miss Mary gives a good-natured assent, and Harford 
rather awkwardly explains that perhaps he may as well 
wait for the later train, after all. 

De Vinney (cheerfully ignoring Harford’s break). ‘‘ Miss 
Burnham, you haven’t been in the store lately. We've 
made some changes there— moved the cash-drawer up 
front, and changed the soda-fountain over on the other 
side. Makes it a good deal handier. Presume likely you 
noticed the window when you went up street; we had 
it fixed up by a professional window-dresser from Brook- 
lyn. He did it elegant; but after he got all through, the 
boy slipped in and put a baseball cap on the bust of 
Venus, and it looked so kinder comical, Eddy and me 
thought we'd leave it.” 

At this juncture a clatter and commotion is heard on 
the piazza, the dogs bark, and then enter Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Miller and two children. Miss Mary rushes to 
embrace little Jack. Numerous explanations follow, all 
talking at once. The miserable hotel-man said he never 
got the telegram, and the place was full of people who 
came in to see the Bicentennial torch -light parade, ard 
the streets were really beautifully illuminated—but, oh, 
if they could all have seen the children at the circus, they 
enjoyed it so much! The little girl Marian tells startling 
tales about the elephant to De Vinney, who listens sym- 
pathetically, snaps imaginary whip, and says, ‘* Whoa, 
January!” Harford, who is standing a little apart, at- 
tempts to appear interested, but somehow feels that he 
isn’t in it. He occasionally tries to get in a word with 
Miss Mary, who, in her excitement over the children, seems 
to have forgotten his existence. She disappears, carrying 
little Jack off to bed, and Harford listens for a few min- 
utes to complaints from Mr. Edward Miller about the 
wretched train service between town and Starling. 

Harford enthusiastically endorses all Miller’s com- 
plaints, but Miller seems to resent this, so Harford drops 
the subject. De Vinney reminds him that he has just 
time to catch the train, and he leaves, Miss Mary appear- 
ing on the stairs in time to give him a hurried good-by. 
She and Mrs. Miller beg him to come again, and De Vin- 
ney urges him to call over at the store when he happens 
round Centre Street way. The train is half an hour late, 
and Harford reaches his club in a very bad humor. He 
makes up his mind that marriage is a failure, that exist- 
ence in the suburbs is fitted only for savages, and that 
club life with a lot of good fellows is, after all, the only 


A VERY BAD HUMOR.” 


life for a young man in moderately comfortable cireum- 
stances. Then he sits down and writes to Schwartzwald- 
er & Klumpke, the florists, ordering a large box of Mero- 
vingia roses to be sent to Miss Mary Burnham, Starling- 
on-the-Bay. ‘‘She always liked those roses,” he says to 
himself as he smokes his cigar on the way home. 


“WHAT WE ARE DOING.” 
THE ROLE OF THE HOSTESS. 


iw be a model hostess, one should so entertain one’s 

guests that they are made to feel perfectly ‘* at home.” 
In inviting friends to pay us visits we have lately adopted 
the English fashion, which is to state clearly and distinct- 
lyin our invitation the time when we wish the visit to be 
made, and the length of time we wish our guests to stay 
with us. This is a custom so constantly observed, and it 
so simplifies matters for both hostess and guest, that it 
is practised with most satisfactory results. In old times 
this specifying the exact length of the visit would have 
been considered extremely rude; but from sad experience 
of friends who came ostensibly to stay a week, and who 
remained sometimes a month, we have been obliged to 
adopt this more formal method. A note of invitation 
reads somewhat after this fashion: 


“My pear Miss A——: 

** Will you spend the second week of June with us? and 
may I expect you on Monday, the eighth. The train 
which I think you will find most comfortable is the 
limited, which leaves your station at eleven A. M., and 
reaches here somewhere about five, just in time for a com- 
forting cup of tea after your journey and a nap before 
dinner. Hoping to see you on Monday, the eighth, I am, 

** Yours, etc.” 
Or: 
“Will you give us the pleasure of your company from 
June fifteenth until June twenty-fifth? I am inviting a 
few friends, and hope you may be free, so that you can 
join the small house party. 

** Yours, etc.” 


Having received an affirmative answer to your note, 
you meet your guest yourself, if possible, upon her arri- 
val, and bid her welcome to your home. One of the first 
and most essential things to learn in regard to entertain- 
ing is that one must allow a certain freedom to one’s 


est. It is no longer necessary to sit down with one’s 
ancy-work and literally make a business of “ visiting.” 
In English country houses the morning hours are always 
left free, and the hostess is often not visible until luncheon- 
time. Even then the guests about in an independent 
fashion, servants are alepen with more or Jess, and the 
meal is purely informal in the broadest sense of the word. 
Tea at five usually calls all the visitors together, but din- 
ner is the only meal where any formality is observed. 
Find out if you can what your guest’s daily habits of life 
are, if she is accustomed to having her breakfast in her 
room, and, if possible, allow her to follow her usual cus- 
tom in your house. When you do not need your carriage, 
ee it at your friend’s disposal, so that she may feel at 
iberty to go and come as she pleases. 

A guest-chamber should be quite as homelike and com- 
fortable as your own room, a fitted up with all the little 
belongings which seem to you to be a necessity. Put the 
newest books on the table and writing materials in the 
desk, not forgetting stamps, postal cards, and sealing-wax. 
A work-basket with all the necessary furnishings should 
be one of the comforts provided. On a stand placed by 
the bed leave always a reflector candlestick with a match- 
box filled with matches, Place a bath-robe in the closet, 
and a pair of bedroom slippers. These articles your guest 
might have forgotten to provide herself with, and they 
are most convenient, particularly if the bath-room is across 
the hall. A basket for soiled linen should also stand in 
the closet. Toilet articles should be placed on the dress- 
ing-table, including a pretty pin-cushion well filled with 
pins of various sorts, not forgetting long hat-pins and a 
tray with hair-pins. 

The bureau drawers should be lined with fresh linen 
or silk sachets, which are made to fit exactly into the bot 
tom of the drawer. Fill the cologne-botiles, and put a 
cake of delicate soap on the wash-stand, together with a 
bottle of toilet-water and a jar of cold cream or aman- 
dine. These little details seem trivial, but they add much 
to the material comfort of one’s guest. 

On the arrival of your friend, your well-trained hcuse- 
maid is on hand to take her travelling-bag and to show 
her her room, where there is a jug of hot water on the 
wash -stand and a bunch of fresh flowers on the table. 
Having assisted her to take off her bonnet, etc., the maid 
asks for the keys to the trunks, so that when the luggage 
arrives she may unpack the dresses and hang them up, 
and put things away, as she would do for you. Before 
dinner the maid goes to the guest’s room and offers to as- 
sist her in dressing. 

These attentions can be paid even in a modest house- 
hold, where only two or three domestics are employed, 
if the work is properly systematized; some unimportant 
thing can be given up by the servant while one has vis- 
itors, so that all available time may be devoted to them. 
It is pleasant to find when one goes to one’s room at night 
that the gas is lighted, the curtains drawn, the bed pre- 
pared, one’s night-dress and slippers placed where one 
can get them easily. It is also pleasant to have the neat 
little maid come in in the morning and open the blinds, 
light the fire, arrange the bath, if one has a tub in one’s 
room, and bring one a hot cup of tea or coffee. 

If the breakfast is served in the bedroom, the tray must 
be daintily furnished, so that it will be most inviting in 
appearance atleast. And as soon as the breakfast is eaten 
the tray should be removed. Having then made your 
guest as comfortable as your means will allow, you look 
about as to how to best amuse her while she is with you, 
Naturally your friends are invited to meet her, and they 
in their turn invite you both to their houses. In the 
country there is no end of pleasant things to be done, and 
with little or no effort. Just to sit in the corner of a 
shaded piazza, in a comfortable chair, with an interesting 
book or a companion, is restful and delightful. Then in 
these days of golfing, bicycling, shooting, tennis, fishing, 
driving, yachting, and walking, every spare moment is 
filled. A visit in town is somewhat harder to manage. 
If your friend has acquaintances whom you do not know, 
let her feel free to accept their invitations should they ex- 
tend any to her; let her know what engagements you have 
made for her, and then her plans can be arranged satis- 
factorily to you both. 

Part of each day one should have to one’s self, and it is 
perfectly polite for a busy hostess to excuse herself for a 
short time. The morning hours are usually busy ones, 
and much work can be accomplished if one is free from 
interruptions, 

It is obviously the duty of the hostess to be polite and 
considerate in every way to her guest, even although it is 
hard sometimes to be so. While she is under your roof 
you are bound to treat her with deference. If she in her 
turn is rude, you have the 
extreme privilege of never 
inviting her again to pay 
youa visit. But fortunately 
this seldom happens. Asa 
rule friendships are cement- 
ed and intimacies strength- 
ened by visits; we grow into 
a familiar acquaintance and 
knowledge of each other 
when for successive days we 
break bread together. Who 
has not experienced the feel- 
ing of loneliness and flat- 
ness, a8 if something very 
precious had gone when a 
friend has said good-by, and 
left for her home or another 
visit? How eagerly are let- 
ters awaited, and how many 
household memories date 
from the time of ——’s visit, 
that summer or winter. 

Never to invite to tarry 
under your roof one to 
whom you are not drawn 
by the tie of something in 
common is a safe course 
to pursue. But one discov- 
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ers much that was not sus- 
pected in the way of bright- 
ness, cleverness, and true 
companionship in nearly 
every guest who blesses her 
home by making it a tempo- 
rary abode. SPECTATOR. 


ROSES.” 





HARPER'S BAZAR 








A Sun Bath is good if it doesn’t result 
in blistering the skin, but even then the 


pain may be relieved and the evil effects 
overcome by the use of 


Salva-cea, 


the new CuraTIVE LUBRICANT, the most mar- 
vellous medical discovery of the age in Its ef- 
fect upon all skin troubles. Under its influence 
STRAINED Or OVERWORKED Muscles, CHAFINGS, 
or any SORENESS Or STIFFNESS, the Brres and 
Stincs of INsEcrs, Burns, Bruises lose their 
pain immediately, and even obstinate diseases 
—as EczeMa and ERysIPELAs, etc.—are cured. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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